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By Jane Marsh Parker 


Purple asters here at last! 
And thistle-seed a-blowing ! 
And what is this in the blackbird'’s song ?— 
Che locnsts pipe it shrill and long, 
Over and over: “* Past—past— past— 
The summer daps are going!" 


Stap, chattering squirrel! {Whp this fret 
For hoard pon're sure to gather? 
And cunning spinner, why so soon 
A shrond to weave—a last cocoon? 

Che bitter frost is far off net, 


Chongh summer dans are going. 


Perhaps (who knows?) to grass and fern 
Comes bitter pang in turning 
From ponth to age. Perhaps the wood 

Rebels against a faded hood, 

And would escape .it if it could; 
And that with wrath the sumachs burn, 
{When summer dans are going! 
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Recreation 
Department 


' It will give The Outlook Company much 
pleasure to assist you in planning your 


Autumn Outing 


if you will write stating fully what you desire. 
No charge is made for this service. 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a trip anywhere in the world; printed information, if issued, concerning any Transportation Line, 
any Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort in any part of the world, will be sent on request, without charge, to any Outlcok reader. 


Address Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


The People’s Line Steamers 


A moonlight sail up or down the Hudson River on 
the People’s Evening Line Steamers, the Adiron- 
dack, Drew, or Dean Richmond, is a juxury of the 
nineteenth century. These palatial steamers are 
fluating hotels ; electric bells in ever room, and 
tables supplied with all the delicacies of the season ; 
meals on the European plan. The majestic steamer 
oon ee is the new Queen of the Hudson, the 

est steamer ever built in the world for passenger 

c, running between New York and Albany in 
the People’s Line. It is the finest specimen of a 
steamboat that ever floated on the river, being four 
stories high, with three promenade decks. This 
steamer carries a very large searchlight, which is 
used every night, the villages and resi- 
dences along the the river. Her dining: 
room, being aft of the engines on the main deck, is 
an innovation on the Hudson River in night steam- 
ers. The Adirondack, with her sumptuous furnish- 
ing and exquisitely fitted-up staterooms, is com- 
mended to the traveling public. 


EUROPE 


MELROSE, SCOTLAND 
George and Abbotsford Hotel 


HIGH STREET.—The only First-class Hotels in 
Melrose both overlooking the ruins, and only two min- 
utes’ walk { from Station. Hotel ’ Buses atte 
all Trains. G. HAMILTON, Proprietor. 


CHESTFR, ENGLAND | 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H. T GOULD, Manager. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 
D 


guests. ies an entire block. Sout venir mailed. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, desedhia Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Conn. 
A quiet, restful establishment for 
the care and treatment of chronic 
invalids. Upexceptions® location 
and surroundin nas for health, rest, or 
recreation. H.M.Hitcucock,M. 


Massachusetts 


Dr. Ring’s Sanatorium 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 8 Miles from Boston. 


For HEALTH SEEKERS and persons requirin 

HANGE, REST, and CARE. A delightful home nd 

ose who desire a small and select SAN Ag A 
Thorough treatment by all forms of Electricity, Bat 
and Massage. Circulars on application. 


soma September « 
MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


Stay at 


The Magnolia 


Excellent roads overarched with trees. 
Magnificent ocean views. Service of highest 
standard. Special rates. One hour from 
Boston on North Shore. Address for pam- 
phlet and rates, H. W. PRIEST, Prop. 


Massachusetts 


TACONIC FARM 


Berkshire Co., Mass.—Rooms for Sept. and . 
Finest air and scenery in the Berkshires. H. F. KEITH. 


New Hampshire 


OTEL LAKE VIEW, Mascoma Lake.—Fine 
locality for bird and squirrel hunting. (Good fishing 


d duck shooti Reduced rates for the fall months. 
WA. SAUNDERS, Propr., Enfield, N. H. 


Hills Hotel 


and Cottages 


HEART OF THE WHITE MTS. 


Golf link, wheel track, casino. Up to date 
in every respect. MAY TO NOVEMBER. 
J. W. DUDLEY & CO., Proprietors, 

Franconia, N. H. 


FOR AN AUTUMN OUTING 


in bracing c limate, pine and | and air, address 
SOO-NIPI PARK 
Private hotel on east shore ox = Sunapee, 1,200 ft. 
above sea. Modern improvements, home comf 
quiet. 400 acres of forest-covered private grounds. Grouse 
and woodcock HOOenS 3 ; trout and salmon fishery opera- 
tions; boating, beach-bathing. mountain drives and ram- 
bles; rich autumn foliage. Y. physician. Rooms for 
September and October at reduced rates. 


New York City 


New York 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
Residents of this city—our readers—are 
going there all the time. On yournext | 
visit try the tempting table and admira- {| 

ble service of the ‘ 

Westminster Hotel 
cor. 16th Street and Irvin ying Place fone block 
east of Union Sq. 
American Plan; és. 50 per ——_ and up 
‘ 

‘ 


Fourth Ave. cars to and from Grand Central De- 
pot, one block away; B’way cable, two blocks. 


New York 
REEHOLD, 
Y.—Beautifully 


|} EARL HOUSE : ocated in t e midst 


of the Catskill Mountains. Tennis il baseball grounds, 
bowling-alle ey and croquet. Post and ry ie offices 6 
minutes’ walk from house. JOSEPH EARL, Manger. 


Goshen, N. Y. 
A BgauTirut, Quiet, Restrut HOME.” 
Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
of refinement who require all the appointments of an cle- 
gant modem home, together with the constent attention 


of skilled icians and trained nurses. Addre 
FREDE K W.SEWARD,M.D. ‘Resident Physician. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For bealth or “Elevator, The appointments of a first- 
class evator, electric bells, oup-pasior, and and 
promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with 
Electricity, all baths and health appliances. _— 
Tarkish, Russian, and Natural pupnes-¥ ater baths. 
nig tonic air, Saratoga water, croquet, lawn-tennis, 
Open al] the vear. Send for ‘illustrated circular. 


Oak Crest 


ful Ramapo Hills. A very health neighborhood Pleas- 
ant drives over well-kept roads ome n improvements. 
Write E. E. POTTS, Spring Valley, N 


New York 
Churchill Hall 


Open until October first. Reduced rates 8 nei 
months. Heated throughout. S. E. M.D. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking Health and Rest under 
the Medical management of experienced Physicians. 
Neptune Brine Ba hs, for Gout, and 

ERvouS Diseases. Neptune Spring is a 67° Brine, 
containing the lar pest aay amount of Chioride of Calcium 
of any Sprin t world 

arbo Neptune Brine Baths 3 

treatment), for chronic diseases ot the Heart. 

approved forms of Hydrotherapy yand Electricity _ 
e, Swedish Movements, Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Valuable neral Springs, Muriated, Alkaline, 

Chalybeate, lodo-Bromated, and Brine, especially e 

cacious in disorders of Digestion, Gouty conditions, 

Nervous diseases, and Chronic affec- 
tions of the Kid ney. 

Climate mild, dry, and equable. No Malaria. No Hay- 

’ Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca Lake. 
Sixty. Pp Golf Links, Tennis Courts, 
Bowlin lleys, ll t e appointments of a 
first-c steal. Insane or other objectionable 
cases reccived. Correspondence with physicians solicited. 


Send for illustrated book. 
WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y. 


Pennsylvania 


Mountain House 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Twenty-sixth season. A comfortable, attractively lo 
cated, popular house at this well-known resort Send 
for circu Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


WERNERSVILLE, PENN. 


GRAND VIEW SANITARIUM 


Delightful fall climate. Steam heat and 
open grates. Dry air. Grand scenery. A 
substantial table and home comforts. Rates 
and full information gladly sent. 

Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park or Wernersville, Pa. 


Easiest of access ; most delightfully located ; larg- 
est experience ; most complete arran ements. 
dress as abovefor circulars. ROBT. WALTER. M.D. 


NICKERBOCKER. 


No more round shoulders. Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 


comfort. Sizes for men, ; 
women, boysand girls. 47 
Sold by druggists, ap- 
pliance stores, general 
stores,&c. By mai! $1 per pair($1.50 silk) 
Send chest measure around body under 
arms. Circalars free. Address 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., EASTON, PE 
don’trustif 


Cycle Chain Graphite is used. Sample stick 
by mail l0c. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.d- 


and Chains 
run easier 
longer an 
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The Macmillan New Educational Books 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


. By an S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., Assistant Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University. 8vo. Cloth. 488 pp. Price: 

40, net. 

“It is without question a complete, comprehensive, and scientific work on a very important subject of nt interest in the schools. In_ subject-matter, illustrations, style 
and clearness it is admirable. [t is the most valuable contribution yet made to the st of geography.’ LARENCE E. Meveney, Assistant Supt., New York City. 


The chapter on storms is especially worthy of commendation. I have no hesitation in recommending it as in 


“{ have reviewed the book very carefully, and it is excellent. 
every way well adapted for use in the class-room. The mechanical execution of the book is Dee edu yo of reference books at the end of each chapter makes it especially 
Mass. 


valuable to teachers and students.’’— Epwarp H. McLAcuLin, Suferintendent of Schools, S 

“ It is, I think, the best work that has appeared upon this subject. The list of reference books at the end of each chapter is, to my mind,a very valuable feature of Professor 
Tarr’s excelient book "—Wm W. Rupert, Superintendent of Public Schools, Pottstown, Pa. 

‘* | have found it exceedingly valuable and helpful. In clear, orderly treatment, in the selection, character, and number of illustrations, in the prominence given to the physical 
features as illustrated in our own country, in the references to the bibliography of the various subjects, it is certainly very much the best book accessible to the American teacher.” 


—CuHar.es B. Scott, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


IN PREPARATION | IN PREPARATION 
Elementary Geology Text-Book «+ Advanced Physical Geography 
For the Use of Preparatory and High Schools For Use in College Classes and as a Book of Reference 


By RALPH S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A. By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A. 

The book wili be elementary yet. scientific, and it will cover the field of geqlogy It will be of | particutns value to the teacher of physical geography in the secondary 

according to the best recent knowledge. Especial attention will be given to | school, for it wil t the subject in a more advanced way than is done in any other 
style, and the book will be fully illustrated so that the text may become more clear. English book. . 


READY SHORTLY 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


An Introduction to the Study of the Government and Institutions of the United States. By JAmMEs BRYCE, with the assistance of J ESSE Macy, Professor of 
Political Science in lowa College. Revised and abridged from Mr. Bryce’s two-volume work on “ The American Commonwealth. 


A Short History of Greece A Handbook of English History The United States of America, 
By W.S. Ropinson, M.A. Cloth. l6mo. 380 pp. | Based on the Lectures of the late M. J. GUEST, | 1765-1865. By EpWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., 
Price, $1.00, et. ; and brought down to the Year 1880. With a Assistant Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
Prin. C. F. C. Bancrort, Phillips Academy, Andover, Supplementary Chapter upon En lish Litera- versity. |2mo. Cloth. $1.50, nef. 

Mass., writes: “‘[t seems to me an excellent short his- ture of the Nineteenth Century. By FRANCIs From the Boston Dairy Apvertiser : “ We know of 
say H. UNDERWOOD, M.A., Author of “ Handbook | no recent historical work which gives better background 
of English Literature.” etc. With Maps,-Tables, | and perspective. There is a keen sense and appreciation of 

etc. rice, 75 cents. peeernets valses,, which is missing from so many recent 

iston works. 


ALMOST READY 


SELECTIONS FROM CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES 


Edited for Schools by HIRAM Corson, Professor of English Literature in Cornell University. 


Notes and Glossary are appended to the text. The notes will be more ofa literary character than philological. It has not been eenth necessary to sive in Raper 


except to a very limited extent, the etymology of words which are still in the language. and which are recognizable in any of their Fourteenth Century forms. Where t : 
so recognizable, they are explained by their modern forms, and when necessary by additional other words defining the meanings they may have in Chaucer different trom their 


present meanings. ; 
Teachers having classes in which such a book may prove available for introduction are asked tu correspond with us in reference to specimen copies and terms for introduction. 


Studies in Structure and Style Exercises in Rhetoric and English 


(Based on seven modern English Essays), by W. T. Brewster, A.M., Tutor 
in Rhetoric and English Composition at Columbia University, with an Composition 
Introduction by G. KR. CARPENTER, A.B., Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- | By GzorGEe RK. CARPENTER, A.B., en of Ristosts and English Com- 


lish Composition at Columbia University. I2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. ition at Columbia University. gh-School Course.) Sixth 
COMMENTS dition, Revised and Enlarged. 75 cents.—Advanced Course. 8vo. pp. 222. 
“It is well conceived, and the selections are excellent for their purpose.”—Prof. Cloth. $1.00. 


Feux E. Scuecvina, University of Pennsylvania. 
The selections seem to be chosen with good judgment, and the notes to be careful The Elements of English Gram mar 


and instructive.”’— Prof. Frep. P. Emery, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. 
A Brief of the English Language | Wxst, M-A.. Trinity College, Cambridge; Fellow of Univer 
_OLIVER FARRAR EmerRsON, A.M., Professor in Western Rese 
University. lomo. Price, $1.00. si English Grammar for Beginners 


The aim has been to shorten and simplify the Hist f the English Lan ’ 
the omission of technical details, especially regarding t nology of the cow ate By ALFRED S. West, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; Fellow of Uni- 


without changing materially the scope of arger work. versity College, London. 120 pp. 35 cents. 


READY 
NEW VOLUME IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSICS SERIES 


~SELECTIONS FROM CORNELIUS NEPOS 


Uniform with American Edition of “ Helvetian War,” “Invasion of Britain,” “Cicero’s Senectute,” etc. By J. EpmuNnp Barss, M.A., of the Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn. 
It will contain, besides seven “ Lives” and the “ Praefatio,” notes, maps, a spectal bulary ises based on the text for translation into Latin. 
Long vowels will be marked, and references given to the grammars of Allen Gil releeve- Lodge, and Harkness. The text will have the topical 
headings characteristic of the series. 


Elementary Lessons in Electricity Physiology for Beginners JUST PUBLISHED 
and Magnetism By Professor of Outlines of Economic Theory 
By SILvanus P. THompson, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S. ysiology in the U niversity of Cam e, an By HERBERT JosEPH DAVENPORT. Cloth. Price, 
F.R.A.S., Principal and Professor of Physics M.D. With Full iilus- $2.00. 
the City Guilds of London Technical Cok | ations, New Edition. lomo. Cloth. 252 pp. Poems of Uhland 
. ; » Dristol. rea .D., Professor of German n 
throughout,with Additions. Cloth. Cornell University. C loth. 352 pp. 
$1.40. rice, $1. 


SECOND AMERICAN EDITION OF 


HALL AND KNIGHT’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


Revised and Enlarged for the use of American Schools and Colleges by FRANK L. SEVENOAK, A.M. Haifleather. 12mo. $1.10. 


ALMOST READY ALMOST READY El 
— ements of Geomet 
Elementary Solid Geometry Lock’s Trigonometry for Beginners By Georce CUNNINGHAM one Sa 
By H. D. THompson, D.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of | Revised f . Mo > ni 
OM] Sc., - o evised for American Schools by JoHN ANTHONY Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Mathematics in Princeton University. Mitter, A.M., Professor of Mechanics and California. l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.10, ne?. 
Astronomy at the Indiana University. 
AMERICAN EDITION OF 
Charles Smith’s Elementary Algebra Charles Smith's Aritnmetic 
F ~— ry ge Revised by CHARLES HARRINGTON, Head Master of Dr. Sach’s Schoo! tor 
or the use of Preparatory Schools High Schools, Academies, Seminaries, etc. Boys, New York. l6mo. Cloth. cents. 
y IRVING ‘STRINGHAM, Ph.D.., d 
seen.”’"—R. A. SEARING, 


} rofessor of Mathematics and Dean of “ T have ined it carefully, and I consider 
_ the College Faculties in the University of California. BrIEFER EDITION. for in the G + 
408 pp. $1.10. This edition ty same as Chapters L-XXVI. cf the Com- Principal Grems > 
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(Won by “ EMERALD.”) 
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The | DECORATIVE,DURABLE,| * 
best AND BEST 


; ‘7,’ | for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
& muslin ings of any teens old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


made | H. S, NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 


VELLVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS. 


t You have to pay the same price for the 
men’s Safety Docu ment Fi le | « just as good.” Why not insist on 
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having what you want—S. H. & M. 
‘Removable pockets if your dealer WILL NOT 

RIDE robes No. 10 (Size Closed you we will. 

¥ in.), 1.50. Bamples mailed free. 


Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ anew 72 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
rnal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
tone without previous training ; mailed for 2Sc. _ 


No. 20 (Size Closed 
| 436x5%¢x11 in.), 81.75. 


For sale by all leading dry goods dealers | 4-C-BARLER MFG.CO. 


GOO POLE 


Lake St., Chicago 
and men'sfurnisters. S, H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED. 
Bend toF, Hiscox for Bock Prot FRE 
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Volume 54 


ewe R. McKINLEY’S letter of acceptance makes 
mm perfectly definite his position upon the finan- 
cial issue. He declares specifically against 
the further coinage of silver until an interna- 
tional agreement is reached, and he makes 
the financial issue the primary one of the campaign. 
One-half of his letter is devoted to its discussion. He 
begins with the declaration that the free coinage of silver 
would mean “ the free use of the mints of the United States 
for the few who are owners of silver bullion, but would 
make silver coin no freer to the many who are engaged 
in other enterprises.” Heretofore, he says, the United 
States has bought silver bullion at its market price and has 
virtually pledged itself to maintain its silver coin at par 
with gold. Under a free-coinage law there would be no 
pledge of any sort. “The bullion-owner on the basis of 
present values would receive the silver dollar for fifty- 
three cents’ worth of silver, and other people would be 
required to receive it as a full dollar in the payment of 
debts. The Government would get nothing from the 
transaction.” If the free coinage of silver should raise 
the value of silver bullion so that a silver dollar would be 
at par with a gold dollar, “then we would have no cheaper 
money than now, and it would be no easier to get.” Free 
coinage would not, however, thus raise the value of silver 
bullion. It would mean “ the debasement of our currency 
to the amount of the difference between the commercial 
and the coin value of the silverdollar.” Already, says Mr. 
McKinley, the United States has put in circulation 
$624,000,000 of silver, or paper representing silver. This, 
he says, is more silver than any other civilized nation cir- 
culates. The Republican party, he declares, proposes to 
keep all our present silver at par with gold, but not to 
issue more until an international agreement can be reached. 
He declares that the free coinage of silver by this country 
would not promote international bimetallism, but defer and 
possibly defeat it. It would simply “ destroy confidence, 
impair the obligation of contract, and create a panic of 
unparalleled severity.” Summing up his argument, Mr. 
McKinley says: “It is not an increase in the volume of 
money which is the need of the time, but an increase in 
the volume of business. Not an increase of coin, but an 
increase of confidence. Not more coinage, but a more 
active use of money coined. Not open mints for the 
unlimited coinage of the silver of the world, but open mills 
for the full and unrestricted labor of American working- 
men,” 


Turning now to the question of the tariff, Mr. McKinley 
pictures the conditions in December, 1892, as set forth by 
President Harrison’s last message, and the conditions to-day, 
He says that the.change has been brought about by the 
Wilson tariff bill, which has reduced revenue so as to pro- 
duce a deficit, and has increased importation so as to take 
work from our own laborers and have it performed abroad. 
Upon this last point he compares exports and imports for 
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a period of fifteen months under the McKinley Act and a 
period of fifteen months under the Wilson Act. During 


the months selected our imports did decrease less than 


our exports. It may be observed, however, that the con- 
trary is true if we compare the whole of the last three years 
with the whole of the three years preceding. Ou average 
yearly imports have declined $124,000,000, ile our 
average exports have declined but $60,000,000. If we 
restore a high protective tariff, Mr. McKinley urges, the 
deficit in the public revenues will be replaced by a surplus, 
confidence will be restored, and our labor wiil be employed. 
Especially, he says, will the farmer be helped by an increased 
tariff, for the farmer has especially suffered from the Wilson 
Bill, which made wool free and greatly reduced its value. 
Mr. McKinley concludes his letter with a eulogy of the 
Republican planks in favor of pensions, the development 
of American shipping, and civil service reform, and a call 
upon all loyal citizens to unite in putting down the spirit 
of hostility between classes and sections declared to animate 
the Democratic platform. 


The Republican campaign in New York was formally 
opened on Thursday evening of last week by a mass- 
meeting at Carnegie Hall in this city, which was addressed 
by ex-President Harrison. Mr. Harrison began his speech 
by saying that there never had been a time in his life when 
he had so high a respect for so many Democrats. The 
readiness of so many of them to bolt from their party was 
a proof to him of the strength of patriotism within the 
Democratic party. The Democratic bolters, however, were 
asking too much when they urged that the Republican 
party should “reorganize itself because the Democratic 
party had disorganized itself.” The defeat of Mr. Bryan 
could be accomplished only through the Republican party, 
and Democrats who believed that Mr. Bryan’s defeat was 
of supreme importance should support- the Republican 
party. Mr. Harrison proceeded to summarize the Chicago 
platform. He declared that its denunciation of President 
Cleveland for sending troops into Illinois without awaiting 
the request of the Governor was a denunciation of him for 
enforcing National law. He declared that the arraignment 
of the Federal Courts for using “the familiar writ of in- 
junction” to suppress violence was a dangerous assault 
upon constitutional government, and that the suggestion 
that the Supreme Court should be reorganized so as to 
reverse its recent decision against the income tax was an 
attack upon the independence of the judiciary. Mr. Har- 
rison said that he was inclined to put these issues to the 
front. He did not propose to discuss the tariff question. 
This, he said, had been disposed of by the recent hard 
times, due, he believed, to the Wilson. Act. Regarding 
the free coinage of silver, he said that Jefferson and 
Hamilton, when fixing a ratio, had ascertained as nearly 
as they could the ratio prevailing in the markets of the 
world. The free coinage of the two metals at the ratio of 
16 to 1, when the market ratio was 31 to 1, was, said Mr. 


> 
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Harrison, as absurd as a declaration in favor of two 
bushels, one containing sixty pounds and the other con- 
taining thirty pounds. Mr. Harrison did not believe that 
the free coinage of silver would raise the value of silver 
bullion at all. It would simply mean a “ fifty-cent dollar ” 
and a “readjustment” of prices which would result in 
“panic and disaster.””’ The only person helped, besides 
the debtor, he declared, would be the mine-owner, who 
would be allowed to use this Government “ to add fifty 
cents to the value of every dollar’s worth of metal he pro- 
duces from his mines.”” Our Government, he said in con- 
clusion, had restored all its currency to a par with gold. 
It would not permit any step in the other direction. _ 


Mr. Bryan made several short campaign speeches last 
week. At Albany, where he was the guest of Senator 
Hill, he took up the declaration of his opponents that 
what is wanted is not more money but more confidence. 
Mr. Bryan declared that the only way to restore confidence 
is to restore the value of the property in which confidence 
has been lost. The confidence of the business public in 
the notes that business men have issued cannot be restored, 
he said, “by legislating value out of the property upon 
which the notes rest.”” “If those who own money and who 
hold contracts payable in dollars are willing to so legislate 
as to make their property more valuable, how can they 
appeal to those who own property and owe debts to join 
them in that sort of legislation?’ Next to this Albany 
address the most important delivered was at the little town 
of Knowlesville, in the western part of this State. Here 
Mr. Bryan had an audience of farmers variously estimated 
at from 12,000 to 20,000. In his speech to them he fol- 
lowed Secretary Carlisle’s division of society into “the 
idle holders of idle capital’’ and “the struggling masses 
who produce the wealth and pay the taxes of the country.” 
The lenders of money, he said, profited by a policy that 
forced up the value of money and forced down the value 


of property, but the struggling masses were injured by such . 


policy. He pictured to his audience the young men who, 
starting out in life, had invested their savings in farms, 
giving a mortgage for part of the price, and described the 
hardships that have come to such men and their families 
from the fall in prices and the fall in the value of their 
land. Those who believe the gold standard to be a good 
thing, said Mr. Bryan, are those who profit by an iniquitous 
increase in the value of money. But the struggling masses 
who suffer from it have never favored it, and will not con- 
sent to its perpetuation. 
@ 


The Republican State Convention in New York finally 
nominated for Governor Congressman Black, of Troy, who 
distinguished himself by his prosecution of those responsi- 
ble for the election murders in that city. The nomination 
is satisfactory to both wings of the party, and the division 
that was threatened if Mr. Platt had consented to accept 
the nomination has been avoided. In nearly all the 
States the anti-silver Democrats have held conventions and 
elected delegates to the National Convention to be held in 
Indianapolis this week. In several States these conven- 
tions have been large and enthusiastic. In Pennsylvania 
the new party has called itself the Jeffersonian party, be- 
cause the law of the State seems to forbid its use of the 
name Democratic. General Bragg and Senator Vilas, of 
Wisconsin, and Henry Watterson, of Kentucky, are most 
prominently mentioned for the Presidential nomination. 
General Buckner, of Kentucky, is the most prominent can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidential nomination. In Kentucky 
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the Populists and Democrats have definitely failed to effect 
a fusion. Last year the Republican plurality was 8,000. 
In Ohio, Michigan, and Oregon complete fusion has been 
established between the Populists and the Democrats. 
The terms arranged in these States are considered ex- 
tremely favorable to the Populists. In Idaho two Repub- 
lican State Conventions were held last week. The one, 
composed of the supporters of Senator Dubois, indorsed 
the Bryan Presidential electors, the Democratic fusion 
nominee for Governor, and the Populist fusion nominee for 
Congress. The other, composed of the supporters of Sen- 
ator Shoup, nominated McKinley electors and indorsed 
the St. Louis platform, except that it declared in favor of 
free coinage as the best means of securing international 
bimetallism. In the primaries the Dubois or Bryan fac- 
tion carried about four-fifths of the counties. 


The quarrel that has been going on for some time 
between the local Philadelphia boards and Mr. Quay has 
been the occasion of the public’s gaining another insight 
into the methods pursued in securing valuable municipal 
franchises upon terms most advantageous to the grantees. 
The testimony elicited before the Senatorial Investigating 
Committee in Philadelphia makes it clear that the Mutual 
Automatic Telephone Company in 1894 secured privileges, 
sought in vain by other companies, by distributing stock 
among influential politicians. A Councilmanic Investigating 
Committee brought out the fact that there had been issued 
by this Company seventy-five certificates of stock for six 
shares each, twenty-five certificates for twenty shares each, 
and two certificates for 1,525 shares each. The two for 
1,525 each were in the name of David Martin and Charles 
A. Porter, the local Republican bosses, respectively. One 
of the certificates for six shares was traced to the estate of 
a deceased Councilman. This Committee could get no 
further, because of the dilatory tactics of interested and 
influential members. Martin and Porter testified before it 
that they had no knowledge that the stock stood in their 
names. The Senate Committee has, however, shown by 
the evidence of Mutual Automatic employees that Martin 
had received originally a certificate for 6,000 shares, which 
he returned to be broken up in blocks of 6, 20, 500, and 
1,525 share lots; and, further, that both Martin and Porter 
had signed proxies (photographs of which were produced) 
authorizing the Company’s attorney to vote and use their 
stock. Mr. Martin demanded a hearing to explain his 
connection with the concern and his former denial; but 
because he was not permitted to have his counsel present 
and conduct the examination, he refused to testify. Here 
the matter rests for the present, for just as the public was 
getting an insight into municipal methods, thanks to the 
fight among the bosses, Mr. Quay apologizes to Martin 
and endeavors to remove “the dollar-mark branded on 
the latter’s forehead” in the United States Senate in Jan- 
uary, 1895, when he accused Martin of having had his 
political judgment biased. and controlled by a large cor- 
poration in whose employ he alleged Martin was. This is 
undoubtedly the first step toward a reconciliation between 
the contending factions. Mr. Quay’s political fortunes now 
seem to require an alliance with the strong and powerful 
under-lords, Martin and Magee, and so reform must go by 
the board, except as independent bodies like the Municipal 
League (which is growing in numbers and influence) keep 
up the fight. 


President Stickney, of the Chicago Great Western, has 
given some testimony before the Inter-State Commerce 
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Commission at Chicago, which would make a valuable 
appendix to his invaluable book on “The Railroad Prob- 
lem.” He was asked by the Commission to explain how 
it happened that his road secured nearly all the grain 
traffic in the territory reached, and that his many compet- 
itors received so small a share. His general freight agent 
had been asked the same question, and had replied eva- 
sively. President Stickney answered it with characteristic 
boldness. His road, he said, had organized a grain-buy- 
ing company, and shipped the grain purchased by this 
company at its own convenience instead of the convenience 
of the grain-dealers. By taking its own time for ship- 
ments, his road could carry grain for the farmers far more 
cheaply than his competitors in the pool. His competi- 
tors, he said, did not carry grain for the farmers, but gave 
cut rates to the larger dealers that forced all the traffic into 
their hands. Addressing the attorneys of the other roads, 
he said: 

“ Here is the trouble : I have been acquainted with this Northwest- 
ern country for thirty-five years. In all that time there has never 
been a year that the corn crop was moved until after the corn was in 
the hands of the dealers who had the rate. Once the farmer is com- 
pelled to sell bis grain, then you fellows cut the rate for the dealer. 
There is in Kansas this year 240,000,000 bushels of corn. Not over 
25,000,000 bushels has been moved so far this year. The farmer, the 
small dealer, has not the rate. He is compelled to sell, and then you 
fellows make the rate for the purchasers, and the corn moves. . 
You charge the Kansas and Nebraska farmer thirteen cents to haul 
his grain 200 miles. You charge the grain-dealer six cents to haul 
that same grain twice as far to Chicago. I tell you it is that kind of 
business that is making anarchists west of the Missouri River.” 
Whether or not the Chicago Great Western has a legal 
right to organize a grain-buying company is but one of the 
legal questions the Commission is asked to consider. The 
whole object of the present investigation, President Stick- 
ney charged, was to force his road to jojn a pool organ- 
ized by his competitors in direct violation of law. The 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, organized to prevent 
pools, was being made their agent. Altogether, the charges 
of pooling, secret rate-cutting, and other illegal operations 
brought by railroad officials and admitted by them in this 
investigation would furnish texts for any number of ser- 
mons and editorials on obedience to law in high places. 


The Anti-Bar-Room Bill, which is the chief issue between 
the two parties in Georgia at the State election this year, is 
a prohibitory measure. It establishes in every county 
which so votes a “ public liquor-store,”’ but these liquor- 
stores, unlike the dispensaries in South Carolina, are not 
permitted to sell liquor to be drunk as a beverage. The 
agents at these stores are to be salaried officials, and 
are required to keep lists of all persons to whom they sell 
liquor, and the amount of these sales. These lists must be 
examined by the grand jury at each term of the Superior 
Court for the purpose of ascertaining whether the provis- 
ions of the act have been faithfully complied with. The 
public liquor-store is not to transact any other business, or 
be connected with any store transacting other business ; 
it is to have no characteristic of a bar-room; it is to be 
simply a public office where liquor is to be sold for other 
than beverage purposes, and where no liquor may be drunk 
for any purpose. Manufacturers of liquor within the State 
are required to sell exclusively to these public agencies, 
and all other liquor-stores are declared nuisances, which 
may be restrained by injunction. The measure has the 
support of the Populists, and of a large part of the church 
members among the Democrats. In the coming election, 


however, party lines, as usual, are likely to be followed, 
regardless of convictions upon the moral issue presented. 
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The result seems to depend upon the negro vote. The 
Republicans have no ticket in the field: 

Li Hung Chang certainly cannot complain of lack of 
warmth in his welcome to this country. He hasbeen greeted 
by the President and Secretary Olney, saluted by our men- 
of-war, dined ceremoniously and informally, interviewed (so 
far as he would permit) by the press, while his doings 
have in the relation occupied vast space in our daily 
papers, which have doubtless rejoiced mightily at so 
piquant a sensation for the summer season. Here, as in 
Europe, Earl Li (as it seems to be etiquette to call him) 
has conducted himself with dignity and urbanity, and has 
confirmed the belief that he is a man of force and skill, a 
diplomatist and leader of men. His thirst for information 
seems to be boundless, and his ingenuous. questions are 
sometimes a little embarrassing. Those who read the 
account given by Colonel Frederick D. Grant in The 
Outlook last week of the forming of the friendship between 
General Grant and Li Hung Chang will be especially 
interested in the reports of the latter’s visit to General 
Grant’s tomb. As in his similar visit to the statue of 
General Gordon in London, Earl Li bent with reverence 
before the tomb of the great American, placed a wreath 
upon the sarcophagus, and in a few well-chosen words 
spoke of his affection and respect for one of the few really 
great men he had known. Another. distinguished foreign 
visitor arrived in New York last week—M. Ribot, the 
French statesman who has twice been at the head of the 
French Ministry, and than whom there is no abler man 
among the Moderate Republicans. He comes solely for 
health and travel, and evidently desires to avoid publicity. 
Still another visitor of note will soon be here. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the English Secretary for the Colonies, also 
announces that his visit is solely for personal reasons, but 
it is hoped that he may have an opportunity of talking 
over the Venezuelan question with Mr. Olney. 

8 

The failure of the great New York dry-goods store of 
Hilton, Hughes & Co., successors to A. T. Stewart, throws 
1,700 people out of employment. When one thinks of the 
suddenness of the blow and the number of families depend- 
ent on these wage-earners, the failure assumes, the aspect 
of a great calamity, and reminds us of the closeness with 
which in our modern industrial conditions the interests of 
employer and employed are bound up together. The ulti- 
mate cause of the failure was undoubtedly the movement 
of retail trade away from the situation of the great store, 
yet when it was built in 1866 many doubted the wisdom of 
erecting so enormous a building so far uptown. For 
many years “ Stewart’s” was one of the sights of the 
metropolis, and there the astute merchant made far the 
greater part of his enormous fortune; in one year (1875) 
a business of over twelve millions of dollars was transacted. 
Since Mr. Stewart’s death the firm has been several times 
changed in its composition. Judge Hilton retired some 
three years ago, and his son, Alfred B. Hilton, has for 
the last year been sole proprietor. The credit of the 
firm has been strained for some time, but has been so far 
sustained by Judge Hilton’s aid as an indorser. Every 
effort has been made to popularize the trade and to enter 
into successful competition with rivals, but in vain. The 
liabilities are put at about $2,000,000; the assets are prob- 
ably considerably less than half of this amount. 

The Massachusetts census for 1895 shows an increased 
proportion of naturalized voters. From 1875 to 1885 the 
propoition of naturalized to the whole number of voters 
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increased from 19.73 per cent. to 22.31 per cent., and 
during the succeeding decade to 24.62 per cent. The 
distribution of naturalized voters is somewhat uneven, the 
extremes in this respect being Dukes and Bristol Counties, 
the former being almost destitute of such voters, while the 
latter has nearly fifty per cent. In Boston the naturalized 
voters constitute 32.57 per cent. of the whole number, but in 
some of the manufacturing cities the proportion is even larger. 
The total voting population of the State is 560,802. The 
total number of males of twenty years of age and over is 
771,706, and of these 160,610 are aliens. The increase of 
the naturalized voters may be viewed as a cause of congratu- 
lation or alarm according to their average of moral char- 
acter and intelligence. This touches one of our gravest 
problems, one in which the weighing of votes is of far 
more importance than counting them. The test is loyal and 
patriotic American citizenship, and the fitness to exercise 
its political privileges. : 

The appointment of a supervisor of the kindergartens 
in the public schools of this city will soon be made, and 
The Outlook desires to emphasize again the necessity of 
putting an expert in that position. It is very important 
that the kindergarten instruction in the city schools should 
be of the highest grade, and it will be impossible to secure 
such instruction uniformly unless the general overseer of 
the kindergartens is thoroughly grounded in the Froebelian 
principles and thoroughly conversant with the best kinder- 
garten methods. To put any person, however capable in 
other directions, but who lacks this specific training, in 
charge of these schools would be treating the kindergar- 
ten with gross unfairness, and the children who will come 
under kindergarten instruction with gross injustice. It 
would involve, moreover, a flagrant violation of the law 
which ought to govern all appointments in our schools; 
for such appointments ought to be based in every case, 
not only on character, but on expert knowledge and train- 
ing. If the level of teaching in this country is to be raised, 
it must be done by treating teachers on a professional basis, 
advancing them as recognition of skill and competency, 
and giving the foremost places to those who have justified 
their right to claimand hold them. In kindergarten circles 
the position of supervisor of the kindergartens in the 
city schools is recognized as one of the leading positions 
in the profession. To give it to a person who has had 
neither expert knowledge nor special training would dis- 
courage all just ambitions and bring reproach on the cause 
of education. The matter becomes, therefore, one of wide 
interest, and The Outlook refuses to believe that the 
Board of Education will expose itself to the just censure 
of the country by violating a fundamental principle of 
educational reform. 

Commissioner Carroll D. Wright has issued a statistical 
report on convict labor in the United States. The total 
number of convicts in our various penal institutions has 
risen from 41,887 in 1885 to 54,244 in 1895, and the 
number engaged in productive labor has increased during 
' the same period from 30,853 to 38,415. The total value 
of goods produced or worked on in the United States in 
all the State prisons and penitentiaries was $19,042,472 in 
1895—a decrease. In 1885 the total value of the product 
of convict labor was $28,753,999, and the wages paid for 
convict labor in that year aggregated $3,512,970; at the 
present time the total value of conv ct labor does not ex- 


ceed $2,500,000. The decline is made clearer by an 


enumeration of the States in whose penal institutions it 
has taken place. These are Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
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nia, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, and West Virginia. In the remaining States there 
was an increase. 

When massacres take place in the wilds of Armenia, it 
is not surprising that it is hard to get full reports of what 
has happened. But surely it should not be difficult to 
learn the truth about events in Constantinople itself. Yet 
the accounts of the troubles there last week are confused 
and conflicting. It is asserted that a large band of Ar- 
menian revolutionists seized the Ottoman Bank, disarmed 
the gendarmes and porters in charge, fortified the building, 
and declared that they would destroy it by dynamite if 
reforms in the treatment of Armenia and Armenians were 
not granted by the Porte. The reports assert further that 
these revolutionists promptly surrendered on promise of 
safe-conduct, and were quickly “‘ shipped to a foreign port.’ 
Simultaneously, it is stated, revolutionists made demonstra- 
tions in other parts of the city. What followed this revolu- 
tionary outbreak was precisely what might be expected. 
Hundreds of Armenians—one account says 2,000—were 
killed in all parts of Constantinople. Reports say that 
the Powers have sent a joint note to the Sultan protesting 
against the slaughter. We have become so used to these 
feeble protests from time to time, and to the Sultan’s 
reply that he is doing his best to preserve order, that 
we expect no practical outcome. Until the Powers lay 
the hand of force upon the Sultan, revolutionary plots or 
alleged plots will continue to be found and to afford an 
excuse for further atrocities. It is possible that a change of 
policy on the part of Russia may follow the death of Prince 
Lobanoff-Rostovsky, who was responsible for his country’s 
refusal to join in coercing the Sultan. Meanwhile our own 
Government is said to be at last upon the point of actively 
urging the demands for indemnity for the destruction of 
mission property at Marash and Harpoot. These demands 
have so far met with no response from the Porte, and the 
Sultan has refused permission for a United States gunboat 
to pass the Dardanelles, though this privilege has been 
granted to other Powers. The Bancroft—a small and far 
from formidable vessel—is now being fitted out, and her 
destination is supposed to be Turkey. Exactly what she 
is to do there does not appear. Another and larger 
vessel may accompany her. So far, this country can 
be proud of only one thing in its relations with the 
Armenian question—the prompt and extensive relief it 
has, by private contributions, furnished to the wretched 
sufferers. Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross Associa- 
tion, who is now in England, has sent out four expe- 
ditions which have visited hundreds of villages and fur- 
nished relief to many thousands of people in the form 
of tools, seed, cattle, looms, and other aids to self- 
support, besides the direct relief of food and clothing. Our 
own readers have aided in this good work to the extent 
of over $7,500. This has been only one of several agen- 
cies through which Americans have helped to relieve the 
terrible distress. The need continues; the coming winter 
will be a hard one for the Armenians, many thousands of 
whom are without shelter or food. 

From the international standpoint the recent events in 
Zanzibar are interesting mainly as they affect the slave 
trade. This has been carried on almost openly, though 
nominally it has been strictly forbidden. As Great Britain 


has a protectorate over Zanzibar under its agreement as to 
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East Africa with Germany, the slave trade has been a 
reproach to Great Britain itself. The death of the Sultan, 
Hamid ben Thwaid—some say by poison—was followed 
by the seizure of the palace by one of the claimants to the 
throne named Said Kalid. The British authorities sup- 
ported another claimant named Hamond, notified Said 
Kalid to surrender the palace, and upon his refusal to do 
so opened fire from the British ships in the harbor. In 
less than an hour the palace and custom-house were de- 
stroyed, the Zanzibar navy (consisting of one antiquated 
vessel) was sunk, and the rash usurper barely escaped with 
his life. Said Kalid took refuge with the German Consul, 
who has refuséd to give him up on the demand of the 
British Consul, The claimant approved by the British 
authorities has been duly proclaimed Sultan. Of all the 
“small wars” waged by England, this is probably the 
smallest and shortest. It had been thought that the 
annexation by Great Britain of Zanzibar might follow the 
death of the late Sultan, but all such intention has been 
disclaimed ; very likely Germany’s jealousy of England in 
African matters may have something to do with this. It 
is very earnestly to be hoped that under the new Sultan 
an honest attempt may be made to do away with the 
atrocities of the slave trade. 

The Anglo-Egyptian expedition is about to resume the 
march to Dongola, if it has not already done so. An 
action is considered imminent, and press dispatches are 
now controlled by the military authorities. At the same 
time comes the news of a Belgian expedition from the 
Congo Free State, and its arrival at Lado, on the White 
Nile, three hundred and twenty-five miles north of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza. There are reasons for believing that the two 
expeditions are acting in harmony, with the object of finally 
crushing Mahdism; at all events, the British Government 
allowed several hundred Housas, a tribe under its protec- 
torate, to join the expedition. The Belgians will, accord- 
ing to the general impression, go further north in the 
direction of Khartoum, while the British advance will be 
southerly. Thus the Mahdists will be hemmed in on both 
sides, and“their final defeat will follow. It is rather late 
in the day to assert, in the face of these facts and prob- 
abilities, that the British advance is solely for the purpose 
of protecting the Egyptian frontier; other and ulterior 
objects seem to be disclosed. For if the whole Soudan be 
reconquered from the dervishes, as in all human probabil- 
ity it will be, a¥strong British force will be needed to hold it, 
and the pretense of Egyptian evacuation will have to be 
abandoned. This is what public opinion in England has 
anticipated; and, as was recently contended in The 
Outlook, honesty and diplomatic urgency alike demand a 
frank avowal that the occupation of Egypt must be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. There is no doubt that the extinction 
of Mahdism appeals alike to British, Belgian, and Egyptian 
interests; but the conduct of the expedition and the 
appropriation of its results must be mainly British, and all 
the world*knows it, and expects Great Britain to acknowl- 
edge it. The late Jules Simon was wont to emphasize the 
danger of too much provocation to the “faith and fury ” 
of Mohammedanism ; but in Africa, and especially in the 
Soudan,’ Mohammedan rule is hated by the subject races, 
which would gladly welcome a release from it. 

The impis of the Matabele rebels have been broken up, 
the principal chiefs have surrendered, and the insurrection 
is at an end. Colonel Plumer’s brilliant victory, won 
agaimst great odds, has convinced the natives of the use- 
lessness of further resistance. It is altogether unlikely 
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that the scattered remnant of those who occupied the 
Matoppa hills will be able to organize again. However, 
the exigency of the situation is the question of so reor- 
ganizing the country that the work of mining, settlement, 
and railway-building may be proceeded with. The Char- 
tered Company had never really conquered Rhodesia ; it 
had done only enough in that direction to make its mining 
schemes temporarily practicable. The Matebeles had 
deemed themselves unjustly treated by the Company, and 
had been waiting for the opportunity which the British 
defeat at Krugersdorp seemed to give them. Now that 
they have been crushed, it is absolutely necessary to turn 
their enmity into good will, at least if the prosperity of 
Rhodesia is to be assured. Black labor in the mines, on 
the farms, and in the opening up of communications is 
indispensable. The Matabeles must not, therefore, be driven 
out of the country, but, on the contrary, must be induced to 
remain and co-operate with the British in the work of 
reorganization. This can be done only by an honest and 
wise policy in regard to their labor ; and it will be neces- 
sary to neutralize the discontent and suspicion which were 
formerly engendered among the natives by the treatment of 
the mine-owners. New roads, an immediate resumption 
of railway-building, and a permanent military organization 
to overawe rebellion are the pressing needs of Rhodesia. 


The Cretan question has assumed a decidedly hopeful 
aspect. The project of a blockade by the Powers having 
been quickly abandoned upon Great Britain’s refusal to 
have anything to do with it, a genuine and reasonable plan 
of reform has been proposed by Austria, approved by 
Russia, England, and Germany, and (if the dispatches are 
trustworthy) has been accepted by Turkey. This plan, 
while it would not give autonomy to Crete, would make 
that island semi-independent, and ought to secure peace 
and good government. It calls for a new constitution to 
be granted to Crete by the Porte. Under it the Governor 
would be a Christian, an annual tribute in money would 
be paid by Crete to Turkey based on the actual income of 
the island, the management of financial affairs would rest 
with the Cretan Legislature, the Turkish garrison would 
be greatly reduced in number, and a council of foreign 
consuls would have supervision over the carrying out of 
the reforms. If the Porte really accepts the plan in good 
faith, it will be due to the direct influence of Russia, and 
will be a very great concession from Turkey’s usual atti- 
tude of stubborn opposition to reform. Fighting still qon- 
tinues between the Christians and Mohammedans; the 
former, who are in a large majority, have been successful 


in several contests. 


“French and German popular feeling is just now acutely 
alert to the variations of comment and criticism regarding 
the Kaiser’s acceptance of the invitation to Germany to 
take part in the Industrial Exhibition at Parisin 1900. It 
is only just to say, however, that the dominant tone of the 
press in both nations is one of approval. It is, as might 
be expected, accompanied by utterances which show the 
stinging memories of defeat on the one hand, and the ele- 
ments of distrust on the other; while a section of the 
German press, said to voice the Bismarckian views, is 
plainly hostile to the conciliatory action of the Kaiser. 
French Chauvinism has not shown itself nearly so violent 
on this occasion; the steady good will of the Kaiser has 
evidently softened its roughness. The moderate section 
of the German press rejoices that Bismarck is not at the 
head of affairs to strengthen the teelings of enmity, and 
attributes the Kaiser’s action, unnecessarily we think, to 
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the influence of Chancellor Hohenlohe. As the feeling 
between France and Germany is the ground of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance and the Dreibund, the other nations in- 
cluded in these two great pacts are also keenly observant 
- of the present incident. They approve Germany’s accept- 
ance of the invitation, and see in it some degree of re- 
assurance to their own apprehensions. Apart from the 
political aspect, there is likely to be a close rivalry in the 
manufacturing interests of the two countries. The Paris- 
ian press has a confident tone, and professes not to fear 
for the superiority of French skill and taste; but there 
have been abundant proofs of recent advances in German 
manufacture, as well as warnings to prepare carefully for 
the time when close comparisons will be made. 


The Campaign 


The political campaign, owing to the confusion incident 
upon the introduction of new issues and the sudden divis- 
ion of parties, has not yet fully defined its lines of demar- 
cation or arrayed the contestants in solid and clearly 
separated masses. The great body of influential Demo- 
crats opposed to free coinage will take action during the 
present week, and the crystallization of parties will then 
go on more rapidly. It is probable that the last five or six 
weeks will see one of the hardest-fought fights since that 
which ended in Lincoln’s election. 

No issue has been so sharply presented since the Civil 
War as that of this campaign, nor has feeling been 
more earnest and intense; and yet it has so far been an 
unusually dignified and serious campaign. The speeches 
of Mr. Harrison, Mr. Bryan, and Mr. Reed, and Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s letter of acceptance, have put the discussion on a 
high plane. There have been no compliments between the 
contestants, no attempt to substitute smooth phrases for 
frank speech; but there has been a marked avoidance of 
violence of phrase and a marked appeal to reason. It is 
evidently, so far at least, a campaign of reading and argu- 
ment. The issues do not admit of the easy, loose, and 
fluent oratory which has so often held the platform in pre- 
vious years; the old-fashioned political speaker finds his 
capital exhausted. Nobody wants to hear about the war; 
laudations of the past services of parties are received in 
silence ; the tariff question hardly excites a ripple of inter- 
est. - Everybody wants to hear about the currency question ; 
and to discuss the currency question, even in a superficial 
way, demands study and thought. The campaign is, there- 
fore, educational in every sense of the word; it makes 
even the politicians think ! 

And it is a frank campaign; evasion and meaningless 
generalizations are not only discredited but abandoned ; 
they have long been dishonest, they have now become 
impossible. Mr. McKinley’s letter of acceptance is a 
model of frank and direct speech. The Outlook is not 
only in accord with its attitude towards the currency ques- 
tion, but it finds great satisfaction in the unequivocal 
character of its declarations. It gives the currency ques- 
tion the first place, and it puts the anti-free-coinage posi- 
tion with lucidity and force. The frankness of this utter- 
ance will win the support of many who, like The Outlook, 
are at variance with Mr. McKinley on some other ques- 
tions. If the campaign is held to the level upon which it 
has been opened by the leaders on both sides, it will give 
political discussion in this country new quality and mean- 


ing. 
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The Commonwealth 


V.—The Merchant 


Independence is a word much glorified in the United 
States, but independence does not exist. We are depend- 
ent on each other, and as civilization increases dependence 
increases. The Indian family is complete in itself; it 
comprises warrior, farmer, manufacturer, tailor, boat- 
builder, architect; its various members fight the battles, 
cultivate the garden, grind the corn, make the garments, 
build the canoe, construct the wigwam. As we grow in 
civilization this independence disappears ; each man, and 
later each community, renders one service and exchanges 
the product of its labor with some other man or some other 
community. Waltham and Elgin make watches, Lowell 
and Lawrence make cotton cloth, Lynn makes shoes, 
Grand Rapids makes furniture. No civilized community 
uses more than a small fragment of what it produces, and 
no civilized community could live on the products of its 
own labor. At breakfast we drink coffee from Java and 
tea from Japan; we eat meat from Chicago, and bread 
baked in New York of flour manufactured in Minneapolis 
from wheat grown in Winnipeg. The Western farmer 
cannot eat the corn he cultivates, nor keep warm without 
clothing manufactured in the East; and the Eastern manu- 
facturer cannot wear the clothes he manufactures, nor live 
without the breadstuffs brought to him from the West. 

Thus grows up an interchange of industries. We serve 
one another whether we willorno. Our necessities coerce 
us into brotherhood. It is literally, materially, commer- 
cially true that no man liveth to himself. 

This interdependence finds its instrument, this commer- 
cial comradeship its expression, in the merchant. We use 
this word merchant, in lieu of a better term, to designate 
the man, to whatever branch of trade he belongs, whose 
business in life it is to facilitate this exchange of the prod- 
ucts of industry, to transfer wealth from points where it 
is in excess and would be wasted to points where it is 
needed for the maintenance and promotion of life. We 
include in this general term the railroad worker who is. 
carrying food from the prairies to the manufacturing towns, 
the wholesale dealer who is purchasing in one overloaded 
market and distributing in another which but for him 
would be famine-stricken, the much-abused “ middleman ” 
who carries the supply to the individual home, the banker 
who supplies the currency and creates the credit system 
by which these complicated transactions are carried on. 
If Jacob had lived in our time, he would not have sent his. 
sons up to Egypt to buy corn. He would have drawn 
a draft on Memphis, and bought his corn at the railroad 
Station in Hebron. Where distribution is easy, famine is. 
impossible. When thousands have died of hunger in 
China and India, it has not been because there was no 
bread in China and India, but because there were no rail- 
roads to transfer bread from the provinces where it was in 
abundance to those in which were thousands dying for 
lack of food. 

It is not the function of the merchant to make money— 
any more than it is the function of the lawyer, the doctor, 
or the minister. A life devoted to money-making is 
always a despicable life. He who so devotes himself 
declares his faith that the meat is more than the body, and 
the raiment is more than the life. It is the function of 
the merchant to distribute wealth, to make available 
stores which but for his service would rot uselessly 
where they have been produced, to carry supplies. 
to the needy from those who need them not, to bind 
together all mankind in a commercial brotherhood and 
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so make self-interest serve love. In an ocean steam- 
ship the steam is produced and the power generated near 
the center of the steamship and carried by the main shaft 
two hundred feet or so to the screws, where it is employed 
in driving the vessel through the water. If this shaft 
breaks, screw and engine are alike useless; the pilot can- 
not even guide the vessel; she is helpless. The mercan- 
tile fabric is such a shaft. It carries the forces of life from 
the points where they are produced to the points where 
they are needed. On the maintenance of this transmitter 
depend not only the farmer and the manufacturer, but also 
the teacher and preacher. For if this breaks down, the 
operations of life stop, the State labors, storm-swept, in a 
heavy sea, and even guidance and instruction become diff- 
cult and impossible until the break is mended and the 
operations of life are resumed. While the earth-worker is 
gathering from nature’s stores the material necessary for 
human life, while the manufacturer is converting it into 
forms available for human use, the merchant is distrib- 
uting it to human need. Whatever his motive may be, his 
work, rightly conducted, is always a work of beneficence. 


® 


A Common Injustice 


{t was the pathetic fate of Cassandra to be compelled to 
see with absolute clearness of vision what was coming, and 
to be denied that credence which would have made her 
words the words of life to those about her. She saw men 
and women rushing on to doom, but she could not persuade 
them to pause or change their course. In a lesser degree 
a similar experience.awaits those clear-sighted people every- 
where who see distinctly the conditions of success, who dis- 
cern the difference between true and false methods, and 
who cannot close their eyes to the mistakes and short- 
comings of those who are nearest to them. It is one thing 
to be patient, forgiving, and loving; it is a very different 
thing to be blind. It is a beautiful quality which makes a wife, 
for instance, long-suffering in dealing with her husband’s 
faults ; it is a great misfortune for both when she does not 
see them. Love is reputed to be blind; but in this, as in 
sO many other matters, rumor lies. Love is, above all 
things, clear-sighted ; because it longs for the best in its 
object, and will rest in nothing short of the best. The 
blindness to faults which people sometimes show to those 
whom they love is often taken as an evidence of love; it 
is simply evidence of lack of perception. Clear-sighted 
people cannot help seeing things as they are, and no depth 
of affection or deyotion can dim a vision which is, in itself, 
a form of spiritual integrity. Hence it happens that the 
clear-sighted are often called unsympathetic, cold, and 
critical. They see with perfect distinctness that white is 
white, and they cannot lie about it to please or comfort 
themselves or their friends. ‘Toone who sees that a certain 
course is leading inevitably to complication and disaster it 
is impossible to say pleasant things about it. To the easy 
enthusiast, whose fancy instantly and undiscriminatingly 
responds to every new plan or enterprise proposed, the ele- 
mentary common sense of the man who brings judgment to 
bear on all matters seems almost brutal in its lack of sym- 
pathy. To see the barren waste which lies beyond the 
gloom on the horizon carries with it the constant possi- 
bility of being misunderstood and misrepresented. To 
have high ideals and to know what good work is lays a 
heavy burden on one who would like to approve what he 
sees is defective and to praise what he knows isinferior. It 
must be the consolation of those who care for the best 
things, and cannot be content with less than the best, that, 
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however misunderstood, they are standing for what is 
noblest in life and addressing what is noblest in their 
friends. If one whom we love does a thing badly, it is not 
only lying to praise it, but it is a betrayal of friendship; 
for friendship is based on truth, and telling the truth is the 
very highest service of friendship. ‘The clear-sighted are 
often the most enthusiastic and devoted followers of a cause ; 
but it must be a real cause, not a golden mist. 


Freshness of Feeling 

The primary charm of art resides in the freshness of 
feeling which it reveals and conveys. An art which dis- 
closes, fatigue, weariness, exhaustion of emotion, deadening 
of interest, has parted with its magical spell ; for vitality, 
emotion, ‘passionate interest in the experiences of life, de- 
vout acceptance of the facts of life, are the prime charac- 
teristics of art in those moments when its veracity and 
power are at the highest point. A great work of art may 
be tragic in the view of life which it presents, but it must 
show no sign of the succumbing of the spirit to the appall- 
ing facts with which it deals; even in those cases in 
which, as in the tragedy of “ King Lear,” blind fate seems 
relentlessly sovereign over human affairs, the artist must 
disclose in his attitude and method a sustained energy of 
spirit. Nothing shows so clearly a decline in creative 
force as a loss of interest on the part of the artist in the 
subject or material ‘with which he deals. 

That fresh bloom which lies on the very face of poetry, 
and in which not only its obvious but its enduring charm 
resides, is the expression of a feeling for nature, for life, 
and for the happenings which make up the common lot, 
which keeps its earliest receptivity and responsiveness. 
When a man ceases to care deeply for things, he ceases to 
represent or interpret them with insight and power. The 
preservation of feeling is, therefore, essential in all artistic 
work; and when it is lost the artist becomes an echo or 
an imitation of his nobler self and work. It is the beauti- 
ful quality of the true art instinct that it constantly sees 
and feels the familiar world with a kind of childlike direct- 
ness and delight. That which has become commonplace 
to most men is as full of charm and novelty to the artist 
as if it had just been created. He sees it with fresh eyes 
and feels it with a fresh heart. To such a spirit nothing 
becomes stale and hackneyed; everything remains new, 
fresh, and significant. It has often been said that if it 
were not for the children the world would lose the faith, the 
enthusiasm, the delight which constantly renew its spirit 
and reinforce its courage. A world grown old in feeling 
would be an exhausted world, incapable of production 
along spiritual or artistic lines. Now, the artist is always 
a child in the eagerness of his spirit and the freshness of 
his feeling ; he retains the magical power of seeing things 
habigually and still seeing them freshly. Mr. Lowell was 
walking with a friend along a country road when they came 
upon a large building which bore the inscription “ Home 
for Incurable Childsen.” “They'll take me there some 
day,” was the half-humorous comment of a sensitive man, 
to whom life brought great sorrows, but who retained to 
the very end a youthful buoyancy, courage, and faculty of 
finding delight in common things. 

It is a significant fact that the greatest men and women 
never lose the qualities which are commonly associated 
with youth: freshness of feeling, zest for work, joy in life. 
Goethe at eighty-four studied the problems of life with the 
same deep interest which he had felt in them at thirty or 
forty; Tennyson’s imagination shuwed some signs of waning 
power in extreme old age, but the magic of feeling was 
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still fresh in his heart; Dr. Holmes carried his blithe 


spirits, his gayety and spontaneity of wit, to the last year of 
his life; and Mr. Gladstone at eighty-six is one of the 
most eager and aspiring men of his time. Genius seems 
to be allied to immortal youth ; and in this alliance resides 
a large part of its power. For the man of genius does 
not demonstrate his possession of that rare and elusive gift 
by seeing things which have never been seen before, but by 
seeing with fresh interest what men have seen so often that 
they have ceased to regard it. Novelty is rarely charac- 
teristic of great works of art; on the contrary, the facts of 


life which they set before us are familiar, and the thoughts. 


they convey by direct statement or by dramatic illustration 
have always been haunting our minds. ‘The secret of the 
artist resides in the unwearied vitality which brings him to 
such close quarters of life, and endows him with directness 
of sight and freshness of feeling. Daisies have starred 
fields in Scotland since men began to plow and reap, but 
Burns saw them as if they had sprung from the ground 
for the first time ; forgotten generations have seen the lark 
rise and heard the cuckoo call in England, but to Words- 
worth the song from the upper sky and the notes from the 
thicket on the hill were full of the music of the first morn- 
ing. Shakespeare dealt with old stories and constantly 
touched upon the most familiar things, but with what new 
interest he invests both theme and illustration ! 

This freshness of feeling is not in any way dependent 
on the character of the materials upon which it plays; 
it is not our irresponsible temperamental quality which 
seeks the joyful or comic facts of life and ignores its sad 
and tragic aspects. The zest of spirit which one finds in 
Shakespeare, for instance, is not a blind optimism thought- 
lessly escaping from the shadows into the sunshine. On 
the contrary, it is drawn by a deep instinct to study the 
most perplexing problems of character, and to drop its 
plummets into the blackest abysses of experience. Litera- 
ture deals (habitually with the most somber side of the 
human lot, and finds its richest material in those awful hap- 
penings which invest the history of every race with such 
pathetic interest; and yet literature, in its great moments, 
overflows with vitality, zest of spirit, freshness of spirit! 
There is no contradiction in all this; for the vitality which 
pervades great art is not dependent upon external condi- 
tions; it has its source in the soul of the artist. It is the 
immortal quality in the human spirit playing like sunshine 
on the hardest and most tragic facts of experience. It 
often suggests no explanation of these facts ; it is content 
to present them with relentless veracity ; but even when it 
offers no solution of the tragic problem, the tireless interest 
which it feels, the force with which it illustrates and de- 
scribes, the power of moral organization and interpretation 
which? it reveals, carry with them the conviction that the 
spirit of man, however baffled and beaten, is superior to all 
the‘accidents of fortune and indestructible even within the 
circle of the blackest fate. As (Edipus, old, blind, and 
smitten, vanishes from our sight, we think of him no longer 
as a great figure blasted by adverse fate, but as a great soul 
smitten and scourged and yet still invested with the dignity 
of immortality. The dramatist, even when he throws no 
light on the ultimate solution of the problem with which he 
is dealing, feels so deeply and freshly, and discloses such 
sustained strength, that the vitality with which the facts are 
exhibited and the question stated affirms its superiority 
over all the adversities and catastrophes of fortune. 

This freshness of feeling, which is the gift of men and 
women of genius, must be possessed in some measure by 
all who long to get the most out of life and to develop their 
own inner resources. To retain zest in work and delight in 
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life we must keep freshness of feeling. Its presence lends 
unfailing charm to its possessor ; its loss involves loss of the 
deepest personal charm. It is essential in all genuine cul- 
ture, because it sustains that interest in events, experience, 
and opportunity upon which growth is largely conditioned ; 
and there is no more effective means of preserving and 
developing it than intimacy with those who have invested 
all life with its charm. ‘The great books are reservoirs of 
this vitality. When our own interest begins to die, and the 
world turns gray and old in our sight, we have only to open 
Homer, Shakespeare, Browning, and the flowers bloom 
again and the skies are blue; and the experiences of life, 
however tragic, are matched by a vitality which is sovereign 
over them all. 
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It was almost impossible to believe that this girl, energetic, bright, 
with shining eyes and rounded pink cheeks—pinker than was natural 
because of the blush at the exclamations of surprise and delight 
of her friends and companions at the change in her appearance—was 
the same who two weeks before had left the factory at noon on 
Saturday so white, tired, aimless, that nothing but the urgency of 
the four girls from the factory who were going with her on her vaca- 
tion compelled her to go. She had no desire, no wish, not even the 
energy to stop working. The work was there, and by force of habit 
she went to the factory every morning. Her condition for months 
had brought to the observer’s mind the comment of a physician who, 
when asked what was the matter with a tailor who was one of his 
patients, responded, “ Nothing. He is dying of old age at thirty-six.” 
This girl of eighteen had lost every impulse to live. Her wages 
helped support a family of five. You felt that this was the reason 
that she lived; for herself there was no reason. She was so quiet as 
to be left out of the “fun ” that brightened the lives of-the other 
girls. 

This Monday noon, after two weeks in the country, she stood the 
vision of youth, full of life and energy and hope. All the natural 
impulses of girlhood had returned. She could not understand the 
excitement her appearance created. “My mother just cried when 
she looked at me,” she said in the soft voice which had been her only 
charm. Did there come to the mother the vision of what ought to 
have been, if life had offered fair opportunities ? 
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Can We Be Prophets?’ 


By the Rt. Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, D.D. 


Dean of Canterbury 


1. Can we be prophets? Mostassuredly, yes. It is not 
the possibility which is wanting, but the will. We are 
called to be, every one of us in our degree and measure, 
prophets of the Lord; interpreters, that is, of his will to 
men, both on our lips and in our lives. It is, then, most 
important to us to meditate and understand what a prophet 
is, what he has to do, what he has to expect, what he may 
hope to achieve. What the prophet has to do is to 
sweeten the moral air which the world breathes; to raise 
the tone of society; to expose the hollowness of the cont- 
promises which the heart is constantly making with the 
powers of evil; to set forth an example of something 
higher and more heroical in religion than his age affects ; 
to turn men’s eyes from the dancing bubbles of avarice and 
ambition to the distant, the future, and the unseen ; to live 
as one to whom it has been granted to see the things that 
are invisible. This inscription was found carved over a 
temple door in a southern island: “The world was given 
us for our own'upbuilding, not for the purpose of raising 
sumptuous houses; life, for the discharge of moral and 
religious duties, not for pleasurable indulgence ; wealth, to 
be liberally bestowed, not avariciously hoarded ; Jearning, 
to produce good actions, not empty disputes.” dn other 
words, life is a serious and noble thing, and we are in daily 
danger—a danger to which most of us succumb—of making 
it a paltry, a petty, a frivolous, a dishonest, and a corrupted 
thing. And if God sends us prophets, it is that they 
may raise us up, that their words and deeds may breathe 
like a fresh wind through the perfumed and polluted 
atmosphere of society; that they may become electric to 
flash through all the world the wholesome lightnings of 
truth and faith, startling the strongholds of immoral 
selfishness and shattering the refuges of accepted lies. 
And yet all this the prophet has to do, often alone ; often 
in deep obscurity and isolation; often in the midst of pov- 
erty and persecution ; and he must do it with a deep and 
crushing sense of his own feebleness and imperfections, 
but making a loyal sacrifice of his earthly life and his 
earthly hopes. How, then, can we be prophets—we, the 
worldly ; we, the sensual; we, the idle and sluggish; we, 
the vulgar and conventional ; we, who worship Mammon, 
and love pleasure, and delight so much in scandal and 
hatred and lies? As we are, we cannot be prophets; 
but are the wings of six-winged seraphim—the twain 
with which they did fly—folded forever? Is there no 
temple more? Is heaven closed forever? Burns there no 
fire on the altar? Has the chariot of heaven ceased to 
descend to earth? Are there no hot coals of fire to touch 
and purify the unclean lips? Does the Lord say no longer 
from his throne above the cherubim, “* Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?” He who made the stammerer 
Moses his lawgiver, when he was in the wilderness but a 
shepherd of alien sheep; He who made the peasant 
Amos a prophet, as he earned his few daily pence by gath- 
ering the coarse fruit of the sycamore ; He who made a 
prophet of Jeremiah when he was yet but a timid child; 
He who slung a sword round the neck of the least of the 
children of Manasseh, and sent him forth to smite the 
innumerable foe—cannot He make sons of .God and heroes 
of us, even of us? If the world summoned us to her 
splendors and her feasts, if some one offered us a life of 


ease and wealthy self-indulgence, what a rush there would 


be to claim it! s 


Hark! rising to the ignoble call, 
How answers each bold Bacchanal ? 
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not promise us any primrose path of dalliance. 


But when God calls us and offers Heaven as the issue, shalf 
we all slink back in silence? Shall He alone find none to 
brave sorrow and loss for Him, among the many whom He 
has made? Well, He calls us now! 
2. But God never deceives us. 
made of stern stuff, men of nerve and insight. 


His prophets must be 
He does 
He says, 
‘“‘ If ye would be my soldiers, ye must endure hardness.' If 
ye would run in my race, ye must train. If ye would-be 
my athletes, ye must deny yourselves. If ye are to be my 
prophets, then, like all my best and greatest prophets, in 
the world ye shall have tribulation.” Why must this be 
so? It is, in one word, because the prophet must escape 
the average. The mass of mankind live the average life. 
They are easy-going, conventional, traditional, common- 
place. They do what others do; say what others say; 
they do not either think or act for themselves; any shib- 
boleth does for them, so that it is current; any sophism 
suffices them, so it be accepted ; they are but echoes ; they 
pair off, as one has said, in insane parties, and because 
they ignore the deep realities of morals and religion, they 
dislike to have their sand-built houses shaken, or their 
sluggish ease disturbed. It is almost incredible how hos- 
tile mankind has been to its greatest men. Scarcely ever has 
there been a great soul uttering truth but there has been 
the shadow of Calvary. It is because the majority do not 
like trouble, and to face new truth is a trouble. However 
much they may be told that there is no such word as 
mumpimus, still, like the old Catholic priest, they will re- 
fuse to change it for the right but unfamiliar swmpsimus- 
And that is why the world poisons Socrates, who bids it 
think out its own philosophy, and burns those who bid it 
amend its false religion. Majorities are constantly in the 
wrong. When Phocion heard the multitude applaud his 
speech, he turned round in surprise and asked, “ Have I 
said anything wrong, then?” “Always,” as Goethe said, “‘it 
is the individual who works for progress, not the age. The 
ages have always been the same.” It is this fact which 
robs of any cynical bitterness the saying of a great writer, 
that the world is composed of some thousand million 
human beings—mostly fools. - Well; but the prophet must 
escape the average; he must not be a fool. Least of all 
must he be so in spiritual intuition and moral views. 

3. Now, we cannot get to practical applications till .we 
have grasped fundamental facts ; we cannot do even small 
duties without the strength inspired by great principles. 
It requires a converted character to make even a thar- 
oughly honest and satisfactory housemaid. It is not so 
easy aS men seem to assume to be a Christian... To be a 
party religionist—to be an Evangelical, or a Broad Church- 
man, or a High Churchman—is very easy. But it is not easy 
to be a brave, true, honest man. Let me, then, try to illus- 
trate what I have been saying. Let me try to show that = 
man can be truly good unless he escapes the average ; 
show that to escape the average costs something ;. and. jn 
gradually, from great examples, to learn what to us is so 
inestimably precious and indispensable to learn—namely, 
how, with some courage and some insight, to do our duty- 
Would God all the Lord’s people were prophets; but 
we cannot be so by echoing common falsehoods and by ~ 
running in conventional grooves. Let me show, by an 
instance, what the prophet must do and bear. 

4. In the third century after Christ a boy was bern at 
Alexandria, of Christian parents, in days of persecution. 
His parents trained him carefully, and he showed, even as 
a child, so bright a wisdom that, as he slept, the father 
would sometimes kiss reverently the breast of his sleeping 
son, whom he regarded as a temple of the Holy Ghost. 
Fierce persecution arose, and the father was seized and 
imprisoned. The boy, then but sixteen years old, showed 
such ardent longing for the crown of martyrdom that his 
mother had to conceal his clothes, and so prevent him 
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from going forth into peril; yet, even then, he wrote to his 
father to be brave and not to shrink. The father was 
martyred. The boy, left with a mother and five brothers 
and sisters entirely destitute, toiled for their support. 
Being a prodigy of learning, he supported himself by 
teaching pupils, and then sold all his books of classic lit- 
erature for an annuity of a few pence a day, on which, 
throughout life, he lived. ‘Taking the Gospel literally, he 
‘would have no shoes, and but one coat, and would touch 
no strong drink, and lived from boyhood in severe and 
noble simplicity. Almost before he was a man he became 
the head of the great catechetical school of Alexandria. 
Amid constant perils he lived a life which was, from first 
to last, one long prayer, one long struggle for closer union 
- with the Eternal and the Unseen. He exercised on the 
Church of his own day, and of all succeeding ages, an 
almost incredible influence. He had saints and martyrs 
and holy hermits and wise bishops among his converts 
and pupils. He won over to the faith alike Christian heretics 
and heathen philosophers. He wrote hundreds of books 
and pamphlets which others, without acknowledgment, 
appropriated. He was, even by the confession of his 
enemies, the greatest man who had risen in the Church 
since the days of the Apostles, and perhaps also the holi- 
est. His homilies have been the type of all homilies 
since. He laid the very foundation of the science of 
textual criticism. He was the first who attempted a phi- 
Josophy of Christianity. After years of incredible labor and 
self-denial, in which he rendered to the Church such ser- 
vices as no man has ever rendered since, he died a 
martyr’s death in the Decie persecution. That man was 
the great Christian Father, Origen the Adamantine. And 
what was his reward? In his lifetime, bitter envy, malignant 
persecution ; after his death, the damnamus of Augsburg and 
the anathema of Rome. The splendor of his attainments 
_ raised him a host of enemies ; the depth of his thoughts 
’ frightened the conventional ignorance which took itself 
for orthodox belief. This greatest and holiest of men was 
_ branded as a heretic nearly three centuries after his death 

by the combined intrigues of a cunning and worthless 
bishop and a cruel emperor. For centuries it continued 
to be debated whether he was not suffering infernal tor- 
ments ; and though, in the fifteenth century, when learn- 
ing revived once more, and a ray of light out of God’s 
eternity woke the Middle Ages from their dark and 
ghastly dream, when ancient Greece once more “ started 
into life, but with the New Testament in her hand”— 
though, I say, since then the best and greatest have ever 
honored the name of Origen, yet this is the man at whom, 
to this day, every raw sciolist and every full-fed Pharisee 
still thinks that he may cast a stone. Why? Because 
Origen was a prophet; he escaped the average; he is, 
even still, too great for their comprehension, too wide and 
deep and brave a thinker for the average mediocrity of 
common and cringing thought. 

‘5. So fares the prophet on earth in matters of religion. 
It is the same in matters of science. At the beginning of 
the twelfth century after Christ a boy was born of a good 
family in Somersetshire, who grew up to be one of the 
greatest men whom the world has ever seen. Only about 
once in a century does God kindle the glory of an excep- 
tional intellect ; and, alas! whenever such a light is kindled, 
the world, which loves darkness, generally does its best to 
quench it; even as, in some dim cave, the birds which 
love the twilight will flap out an uplifted torch with their 
obscure wings; or as by night, in African wilds, the moths 
and beetles will quench with their dark carcasses the travel- 
er’s lamp. This boy, born in 1214, was the founder of 
experimental philosophy. To him is due the very dawn 


of that science which is now the glory and blessing of the 


world. Even in that age, besides science, he mastered 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic. He was the earliest 
writer on chemistry in Europe. In his works he antici- 


pated by three centuries the invention of the telescope, by 
four centuries the discovery of the laws of optics, by more 
than five centuries the invention of steam, suspension 
bridges, the diving-bell, and the balloon. 
what is called the scholastic system was triumphant. 


At that time 
It 
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was thought that there was tio knowledge to be had out- 
side the pages of Aristotle. For a Christian teacher to 
run counter to this heathen philosopher was to be a heretic. 
The student I speak of went to Oxford, and in order to 
devote his life to knowledge he became a Franciscan 
monk. He soon discovered that the Oxford of his day was 
languidly feeding on the thistles of a mere verbal knowl- 
edge ; and that there was less to learn from all Aristotle, 
and all his commentators, than was to be learned from 
one line on the broad page of the works of God. He wrote 
a book which he called his “greater work’ to show what 
were the chief causes of human ignorance. They were, he 
said, these four: (1) Servile deference to authority ; (2) tra- 
ditionary habit ; (3) the neglect to train the senses to ob- 
serve ; and (4) the disposition to conceal our ignorance, and 
make a show of our supposed knowledge. Truer words 
were never uttered, and they are as applicable to religion 
as to science, and now as they were then. Now, what 
happened to this splendid benefactor of humanity among 
the hidebound slaves of pseudo-orthodox tradition? Igno- 
rance, malignity, folly, and that sort of animal stupidity 
shown by men of decided opinions which are based on noth- 
ing—against which even the gods fight in vain—led the dull 
monks and stupid religionists of his day to accuse him of 
magic and sorcery. He spent many years of his life in 
prison. He was insulted, scorned, and, it is believed, even 
tortured. That man was Roger Bacon, a far greater man 
than Francis Bacon, Earl of Verulam, by whom his fame 
has been eclipsed. It was not till the age of seventy that, 
broken in heart and broken by suffering, he was liberated 
from prison. In the last eight years of his life he was able 
to do nothing. He was driven to the bitter thought that 
men, as he knew them, were so base, so little, and so igno- 
rant that they were not worth the pain and toil which he 
had endured on their behalf. God had inbreathed an in- 
tellect into one of his children which would have anticipated 
by three centuries the richest blessings which science has 
bestowed upon mankind. God kindled it; man quenched 
it. Truly, “ however we brazen it out, we men are a little 
tried.”” Had there been no persecuted prophets to be lof- 
tier than the common run of us, we should have been low 
indeed. 

6. I give these two instances to show that a man may be 
a prophet in many directions, but that if we hope; if we 
try, in any direction to escape the average, it will cost us 
something. It may cost us nothing less than the success 
and happiness of our lives. So that I hope that not one 
will say, “‘ What is all this to me? I cannot be a great 
religious thinker like Origen, or a great scientific dis- 
coverer like Roger Bacon. I cannot lift mankind from the 
slough of intellectual sloth and moral compromise in 
which they love to lie.” Pardon me; that is not quite 
true. We cannot be profound and learned like Origen, 
or men of superb genius like Roger Bacon, but every one 
of us can be humble like Origen, and brave like Origen, 
and unresentful like Origen; and candid, and thoughtful, 
and lovers of truth like Roger Bacon; and we, like them 
both—in great things or in little, as God shall grant to us— 
may help to improve the moral judgments and to raise the 
moral standard of the world. To do this requires no 
mental greatness, no grand position. It has been done by 
youths and timid girls, by poor women and penniless, perse- 
cuted men. Many a poor woman or boy may think that 
what I have said was not for them, because they never 
heard so much as the names of these great men; well, but 
their names, and the age in which they lived, are of no con- 
sequence ; what is of consequence is that they were just 
human beings, who breathed common air of life, who had 
once been little babes in the cradle as you and I were. In 
our Own way, to our own degree, we can walk in their steps, 
as they walked in the steps of their Saviour Christ. 

7. For, mark, it does not want genius or power or learn- 
ing to benefit men by braving their false judgments, by 
scorning their hypocritical alliances with sin, by opening 
their eyes to the infamy of accepted customs. It only 
wants—if I may use a vulgar word—it only wants pluck ; 
fidelity ; moral manliness. It wants no knowledge beyond 
that of the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments in 
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the vulgar tongue. It only wants the eyes open to see 
God’s law. Yet how marvelously rare is this*moral cour- 
age! Brute courage; instinctive courage; the courage 
of the tiger “‘ which bounds with bare breast and unarmed 
claws upon the hunter’s spear;” the flashy courage of the 
bully in the ring, or of the felon who, in his own brutal 
language, “ wants to ‘die game’ upon the scaffold ”—that 
is common enough; but the courage which dares to con- 
front an angry king, or, standing up before araging mob, 
dares to say, “You are wrong;” the courage which 
says, “I will not follow the multitude to be lost ;” the cour- 
age which sees nothing but feebleness in the plea, “ every 
one else does it, so I must do it too;” the coyrage of the 
man who, when standing up against brute force for lawand 
right, says, “No bullets and no threats shall cow me. in 
the clear direction of my duty;” still more the courage 
which can face and shame down a wrong custom amid the 
execrations of its votaries—that courage requires no genius 
except a moral genius which the most ignorant man or 
woman alive can show; and that moral genius of fearless 
rectitude is most astonishingly rare. We all know one 
memorable instance, to which I shall therefore but pass- 
ingly allude. We know how, in ancient days, existed the 
horrible cruelty of public games in which criminals and 
gladiators—often barbarians—fought each other and 
stabbed each other to death before the yelling and gaping 
multitude. Who would have thought that such a custom 
would have survived no less than four centuries of Chris- 
tianity? Yet it did; and we need not be so much surprised 
when we remember that our fathers looked on unmoved 
at the English brutalities of bear-baiting and cock-fighting ; 
that dog-fighting still secretly survives, that there may be 
men even among my readers who have looked on at the 
foul and filthy spectacle of a prize-fight. But who stopped 
gladiatorial shows? Who wiped that infamy from the 
manners and morals of a nominally Christian empire? 
Not emperors, or consuls, or lawyers, or writers of genius, 
or eloquent preachers, or learned divines, but just a rude, 
illiterate, unknown Asiatic monk, who had the courage to 
say, “ This is wrong,” and the courage to say, “ So far as 
I am concerned, it shall not be.” The show was going on ; 
the myriads were assembled in the Coliseum ; the gladi- 
ators were matched ; the Emperor was in the chair; there 
was a clash of swords and a stream of blood, and the horri- 
ble spectacle had fairly begun. Then, in his monk’s rude 
dress, down into the arena leaped the intrepid man, and, 
unarmed as he was, thrust himself between the weapons of 
that murderous struggle. It was the poor blind monk 
Telemachus. “ Who is he? What presumptuous insolence ! 
Down with him!” The mob hooted, yelled, raged, leaped 
over the barriers, hurled stones at him, would have rent 
him limb from limb. The very gladiators, whom he would 
have saved, turned their swords against him. e fella 
mangled mass, beaten to death by innumerable blows. It 
is the only day of all his life of which a single fact is 
known. But what a day! it was a day in which his plain 
sense of right and wrong, his plain courage in acting up to 
it, had done nothing less than liberate the world ! 
Sound, sound the trumpet; shrill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth a world without a name ! 

8. Let me give another instance. It requires no small 
courage to resist the power and decrees of kings. It is 
nev_r right todo so except when righteousness and truth 
demand, and one is sorry to see those high dear issues 
confused for the sake of mere fantastic puerilities. When 
they do, when there is a clear collision between conscience 
and the civil power, no good man, no true man, no brave 
man, ought to flinch. Isaiah, we saw, did not flinch before 
Ahazand Manasseh ; nor Elijah before Jezebe! ; nor St. Am- 
brose before Theodosius; nor St. Chrysostom before Eudo- 
sia. Yet even Luther and Melancthon did before Philip 
of Hesse. John had said to Herod, with noble and blunt 
forthrightness, “‘ It is not lawful for thee to have her;” yet 
Luther and Melancthon—though the shame of it afterwards 
almost broke Melancthon’s heart—practically allowed Philip 
of Hesse to contract a bigamous marriage. Now we, thank 
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God, are never likely, in any worthy or sensible cause, to 
come into collision with the civil power; but thére is not 
one of us who may not have to confront some superior— 
our employer in an office, our master in a shop, if they 
bid us do wrong. And this may cost us much; and there is 
a tremendous temptation not to do it. Yet how invaluable 
to others one brave word, one brave act, may be! In the 
reign of James II., in 1683, the clergy were ordered to read - 
a declaration which they held to be pom Even eminent 
laymen advised submission ; and to refuse it was to brave 
a tyrant as unscrupulous and as cruel as he was narrow 
and bigoted. Bishop Sprat had the baseness to comply, 
and with pale face and shaking hands he read it in the 
Abbey amid the noise of the congregation as they indig- 
nantly crowded Sut. But fifteen London clergymen met 
to consider whether they should do it. They were inclined to 
yield, when Dr. Edward Fowler got up and said, “I must 
be plain. The question is quite simple. Let each man say 
yes orno. But I cannot be bound by the vote even of 
the majority. This declaration I cannot in conscience 
read.” His courage fired the rest, carried the day, and 
saved England from a Popish tyranny. In four.churches, 
only, of London was the order read. The father of John 
Wesley, then a curate in London, chose for his:text that 
day the words, “ Be it known unto thee, O King, that we 
will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up.” | 

9. This is to act in the spirit of a prophet. It is to 
see the truth plainly, and to act up to it boldly; to see the 
truth unblinded by the mists of self-interest or the. cob- 
webs of casuistry; to act up to it though rulers may 
threaten and mobs may yell. 

I will give another illustration, in our own day. In the 
youth of many of us duels were still common. The 
statesmen of that time, the literary men of that time, had 
—many of them—been engaged in duels, as some living 
men of eminence have been. The custom was bad, as.un- 
Christian, as anti-Christian as anything could be; it was “a 
mixture of fashion and revengefulness, of murder and 
suicide.”” And yet society, so far from condemning it, 
considered it a necessary institution; and every hot- 
blooded young fool who: misunderstood a neighbor’s _re- 
mark thought himself entitled ta demand what he called 
“ satisfaction.” Now, though this:spirit of murderous _re- 
sentment and this reckless disregard of human life stood 
utterly condemned before the bar. of every moral law, it 
required a very brave man indeed to resist it. A story is 
told of one such brave man. An insulting adversary spat 
in his face. ‘* Young man,” he said, “if I could: wipe 
your blood off my conscience as easily as I can wipe your 
insult off my face, I would: strike you dead this mo- 
ment.’’ But the person who did more than any one to 
give the death-blow to this wicked and senseless custom in 
our day was a peer—the Earl of Shaftesbury—who stands 
foremost for his services to mankind. Years ago he re- 
ceived a challenge from some blustering opponent. | In- 
stead of accepting it, he wrote back a quietly contemptu- 
ous refusal, and sent the letters to the police court and the 
newspapers. After that the proposal to settle a quarrel 
by being shot at and shooting at some else—-a mode of 
settlement which, though it did not stand above the level 
of the morality of the Ojibbeways, yet, simply because it 
was the custom of society, did not strike’ our grandfathers 
as grotesque or wrong—fell before the force of courage 
and insight into moral contempt and merited. disgrace. 

I have dwelt on these instances solely because the, con 
crete is more likely to explain itself, more likely to act as 
a motive, than the abstract. And, not to talk only of dis- 
tant and heroic things and persons of which history tells, 
I will give a very modern and every-day instance, The . 
story has got into books; it has been told of various 
schools and other communities, but, as I tell it you, it was 
told me by one who knew, and was himself an actor in 
the scene. More than forty years ago, at a great English 
school (and in those days that state of things was. com- 
mon), no boy in the large dormitories ever dared to say his 
prayers. A young new boy—neither strong, nor .distin- 
guished, nor brilliant, nor influential, nor of high rank— 
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came to the school. The first night that he slept in his 
dormitory not one boy knelt to say his prayers. But the 
new boy knelt down, as he had always done. He was 
jeered at, insulted, pelted, kicked for it; and so he was 
the next night, and the next. But, after a night or two, 
not only did the persecution cease, but another boy knelt 
down as well as himself, and then another, until it became 
the custom for every boy to kneel nightly at the altar of 
his own bedside. From that dormitory, in which my in- 
formant was, the custom spread to other dormitories, one 
by one. When that young new boy came to the school, no 
boy said his prayers; when he left it, without one act or 
word on his part beyond the silent influence of a quiet 
and brave example, all the boys said their prayers. The 
right act had prevailed against the ba@ custom and the 
blinded cowardice of that little world. That boy still 
lives; and if he had never done one good deed besides 
that deed, be sure it stands written for him in golden let- 
ters on the Recording Angel’s book. Now, is not that 
kind of act an act which any one of us, from the richest 
statesman down to the youngest boy, might imitate? Are 
there no bad customs, no immoral conventions, no base 
acquiescences, no tolerated evils, in society? And if so, 
have you no share in them? Have you made no attempt 
to make a compromise between Christ and Belial? Are 
there no Temples of Rimmon in England? And, if so, 
have we never bowed in them? - Well, whenever we see a 
wrong deed and have the courage to say, “It is wrong, 
and I, for one, will have nothing to do with it ;” whenever 
we come in contact with a low and unchristian standard, ora 
bad, unworthy habit, and are man enough first to refuse 
for our own part to succumb to it, and then to do our 
best to overthrow it—we are prophets. Indeed, those who 
live in poor streets have even more opportunities of taking 
this line and of making this stand than others_have. If 
the Gospel means the example of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
remember that this is the Gospel and nothing but the 
Gospel, though it be not expressed in the shibboleths 
which Pharisees are most fond of writing on their broad 
phylacteries. For this—to see sin, which tried to pass 
itself off for virtue ; to expose hypocrisy, which wore the 
garb of religion; to save society, which was perishing of 
its own hidden corruption; to teach truth, though men 
hated it ; to scatter darkness, though men loved it; to re- 
veal the God of Love, though men had represented him as 
a Moloch of hatred; to teach men that their work in life 
was to love and to help their fellow-men, and so (and not 
by mere exclusive formule and malignant orthodoxies) to 
save their own souls—this, this emphatically, was the work 
of Christ. His work and therefore our work, for which he 
will inspire the courage. Be brave, be just, be truthful 
and honest to the heart’s core, and so serve your brother 
man, and so serve best your Father God, and your Saviour 
the Lord Christ. If those be not lessons of the Gospel 
of the Pharisees, they are, ten thousand fold more than a 
gloomy Calvinism or a sectarian shibboleth, the lessons of 
the Gospel of Christ. “There are,” a great statesman 
said, “there are steeps of Alma on the field of duty no 
less than on the field of blood.” The question is, shall we 
be one of the vulgar throng that will not face them, or 
shall we be individual soldiers, however humble, in the 
“thin red line” that carries them against the foe? If of 
the latter, then God will make us, too, his prophets, and 
will say to us, as to Ezekiel: 

‘** And thou, son of man, be not afraid of them. Be not 
afraid of their faces; be not afraid of their words, though 
briers and thorns be with thee, and thou dost dwell among 


scorpions.” 


‘Fhere are some people whose rhetoric consists of a 
Slight habitual understatement. When you find a person 
a little better than his word, a little more liberal thin his 
promise, a little more than borne out in his statement by 
his facts, a little larger in deed than in speech, you recog- 
nize a kind of eloquence in that person’s utterance not 
laid down in Blair or Campbell.—O/iver Wendell Holmes. 
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Humor in Our Classical Literature 
By W. C. Lawton 


The group of s¥® or seven famous New Englanders 
whose works are generally accepted as our American clas- 
sics took themselves and their tasks, as a rule, rather seri- 
ously. Perhaps, as Henry James insists in his study of 
Hawthorne, life itself in the Northeast was so bare and 
colorless sixty years ago that they had excuse enough for 
being joyless ; though Whittier’s “ Last Walk in Autumn ” 
might alone suffice to remind Mr. James of what every - 
philosopher knows—that outdoor freedom, health, ten 
books, and a friend are the only essentials of happiness. 
Indeed, many lives have been very cheerfully spent on far 
less capital than that even. 

Poverty and delicate health cast a real though nota 
black shadow over Whittier’s early life. Hawthorne was 
a solitary and perhaps a brooding boy, several of whose 
childish years were saddened by a serious lameness. Just 
what the bitterness of Longfellow’s youth was we never saw 
clearly stated. Something more than the literary melan- 
cholia seems to force itself to expression in such lines as— 


. » » My heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 


So late as his thirty-fifth year, among the causes that had 
prevented the creation of his magnum opus, Longfellow 
reckoned 

A care that almost killed. 


Upon Emerson rested heavily poverty—from his father’s 
death at least—repeated loss of his nearest kinsmen, and 
an early sense of human sorrow and folly. | 

The feeling for the ludicrous was not adequately devel- 
oped, perhaps, in Emerson especially. It would have saved 
him from printing some lines which brought down well- 
deserved ridicule, like— 


The maiden in danger 
Was saved by the swain; 

His stout arm restored her 
To Broadway again. 


This, surely, is neither wit nor poetry. We may say of 
Emerson’s writings, as of his physical presence, that there is 
often a silent smile, never an audible laugh. We are even 
in doubt still, asa rule, whether he himself sees fully the 
incongruity that half-amuses us. MHalf-amuses only, for 
even when the mountain and the squirrel have a quarrel, and 
the former calls the latter “little -prig,” we not only hear 
but accept a real lesson in it all. Try it the next time a 
child recites those verses at a school exhibition. You will 
catch yourself sighing, or musing, before you have fairly 
had your laugh out with “ Bun” at the expense of big, 
helpless Monadnock. . Indeed, it is this listening for and 
hearing the mora/ that spoils so much poetry for maker and 
hearer, as Lowell often vainly told himself and his fellow- 
Yankees. We cannot quite imagine Emerson trying to 
amuse himself or others without any didactic purpose what- 
ever. 

As far as verse is concerned, the same remark might well 
include Whittier. He could hardly have struck a lighter 
tone elsewhere than in the lines— 


Believe me, Lucy Larcom, it gives me real sorrow 
That I cannot take my carpetbag and go to town 
to-morrow. .. . 


Yet though he begins thus quite like a jig, he ends, after 
all, as devoutly as usual: 


Ah, well, the times are sadly changed, and I myself am feeling 

The wicked world my Quaker coat from off my shoulders peel- 
ing. 

God grant that in the strange new sea of change wherein we 
swim 

We still may keep the good old plank of simple faith in Him! 


And yet, if any one fancies our Quaker laureate could not 
enjoy a hearty laugh, he need only read a few pages into 
that delightful prose essay, “‘ Yankee Gypsies.” The ver- 
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satile old vagabond who figures there is described, indeed, 
with so much gusto and enjoyment as to suggest that even 
Whittier had in him a drop of that restless, Bohemian 
blood which almost seems theartist’s birthright. Perhaps, 
as we return to his verse, we shall agree that he at least 
sees, more clearly than Emerson, and enjoys more fully, 
with us who read, the thread of homely quaintness in his 
own utterance which so often beguiles us of a smile. 
Many lines of “ Barefoot Boy” and “To My Old School- 
master” will promptly come to the reader’s mind. The 
verses of thanks for the gift of a pie end, again, with a 
prayer, indeed, but the imagery is surely full of true “ local 
color,” as he beseeches 


That the days of thy lot may be lengthened below, 
And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin-vine grow, 
And thy life be as sweet, and thy last sunset sky 
Gold-tinted and fair, as thy own pumpkin pie! 


Hawthorne, the keenest of observers, declares, I. think 
somewhere in the * American Note-books,”’ that every true 
rustic Yankee is witty, and aware of the fact. Surely he 
has little perception who never catches the sparkle of quiet 
fun in the corner of the lustrous dark eye of Hawthorne 
himself. The rather bitterly satirical smile with which the 
creative wizard regards Feathertop softens to a more tol- 
erant, half-pitying glance at the quartet of old incorrigi- 
bles in “ Dr. Heideger’s Experiment.” There is a bright 
gleam, at least, in the “ Rill from the Town Pump.” Once, in- 
deed, Hawthorne forgot all his reserve of delicacy in “‘ Mrs. 
Bullfrog,” which seems to end with a guffaw; and “ Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham’s Catastrophe” is almost equally crude in touch, 
and quite as purposeless artistically. But, furthermore, in 
nearly every page of Hawthorne we are conscious of the art- 
ist’s astral double looking on with a whimsical, incredulous 
smile. Notice, for instance, how at every mention of Mis- 
tress Hibbins and her witchery, in the “ Scarlet Letter,” or 
Donatello’s pointed ears, we are left in doubt whether the 
story-teller himself accepts or rejects this embroidery upon 
the tale. 

Longfellow, in his lighter dramatic attempts, was doubt- 
less compelled to try to satisfy the demand of the theater 
for the comic element. (The irreverent preacher in the 
“Golden Legend ” is part of the truthful picture of medi- 
eval life.) Chispa in the “Spanish Student” is moder- 
ately successful as a fun-maker, and Hippolito rails and 
scoffs at true love in the conventional fashion. More 
realism and color we find in the bluff old sea-dog who chaffs 
at the sad-faced, misnamed Constable Merry to while away 
his own uncomfortable session in the stocks. Some humor, 
too, Longfellow adds to the humorous ‘situation which 
tradition had provided, as he sings of his ancestor’s woo- 
ing and Miles Standish’s courtship-by-proxy. The most 
masculine piece of fun I find in the poems, however, is the 
lightly sketched but burly figure of Thangbrand, the devout 
missionary priest of Olaf, smiting his boon companions in 
the alehouse dead with the poetic reflection 


To-day we are gold, to-morrow mold, 
and making humble report to his master : 


“O King Olaf, little hope 

Is there of these Iceland men :” 
Meekly said, with bended head, 
Pious Thangbrand, Olaf's priest. 


But is the gentle poet here aiming a sly shaft at, mission- 
aries in general? Itis the curse—or the salvation—of the 
Puritan that he almost always does have some serious pur- 
pose, even in spite of himself, and always suspects himself 
and others of it, even if he cannot quite find it. 

This brings us around naturally to the merrier pair of 
New England singers whom we have purposely held in 
reserve thus far. Lowell says stoutly, “‘ There is no impu- 
tation that could be more galling to any man’s self-respect 
than that of being a mere jester.” Indeed, no one who 
ever knew Hosea Biglow supposed him to be “a mere 
~ jester.” The grimmest seriousness of purpose is never 
far away, and most of the wit is but a turning of the knife 
in the deep stab of satire. Even at the catchiest of the 
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rattling verses in his own honor, “ John P. Robinson he” 
was probably never able to join in the laugh. | 

Perhaps we shall be more surprised to hear the merry- 
eyed little Autocrat disclaiming, with equal sobriety, the 
mere making of fun as an adequate purpose in life. The 
singer, he insists, is the consecrated knight, seeking the 
Holy Land of truth and ideal beauty. 


Think not I come, in manhood’s fiery noon, 
To steal his laurels from the stage buffoon. 
His sword of lath the harlequin may wield: 
Behold the star upon my lifted shield. 


Here at last, however, we pause incredulous. Many a 
lyric, indeed, like the “ Voiceless” or the “ Nautilus,” is 
without a single note that hints of humor. We may even 
agree that in the “ Last Leaf,” and in many songs in a 
similar key, the humor and the pathos are so closely inter- 
twined that the tear overtakes the sinful grin upon the 
reader’s face. But surely, surely, in the “ Oysterman,” in 
“ Evening by a Tailor,” “‘ September Gale,” “ Height of 
the Ridiculous,” and many later as well as boyish lyrics— 
if the poet ever ceased to be one of the boys—we do, in- 
deed, see the very flourish of Harlequin’s own sword. 
Even in the “ One-Hoss Shay,” though we may feel the 
merciless rush of time, and shiver, while we smile, at lines 
like 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropt away, . 

Children and grandchildren—where were they? 


—yet what serious or even artistic purpose can we assign to 
the “ Deacon’s ‘masterpiece” as a whole? And certainly 
the weaker doublet thereof, “‘ Parson Turell’s Legacy,” with 
the Professor’s maudlin “ prelude,” may well stand alone 
as a grown-up piece of pure fun. 

But this brings us to a curious observation upon both 
Holmes and Lowell. The poem just mentioned is fully 
intelligible only to an audience of Harvard graduates on 
Commencement Day. Toa vulgar world, already excess- 
ively given over to the ignoble and the unspiritual, these 
poets both present, in the main, a serious expression, or 
at least a determined face.. The real levity, in turn, is 
mostly reserved for that esoteric circle of scholars and 
philosophers who are, perhaps, inclined to take themselves 
and the world too seriously rather than too lightly. 

If this be hard to maintain as to Dr. Holmes—for whom | 
the pun, the jest, the comic application, was never easy to 
resist—at least in the case of Lowell I assert positively 
that the two pieces of sheer fun-making, the poems that 
evaporate leaving behind only a vague sweetness (or per- 
haps the “Cheshire Cat” would supply a better meta- 
phor), are the “ Elegy on the Brothers Snow” and the 
“ Response to a Toast by the Smith Professor.” Both are 
written for scholars, and are fully intelligible only to them. 
One or two of the best hits in the former are mere apt 
quotations from Horace in the Latin. The other poem 
actuaHy quotes im Greek, and in rhyme at that! With 
these exceptions, and hardly another, Lowell. uses humor 
as an adjunct to his deadly purpose, “laying on” with it 
about as lightly as a Highlander swings his broadsword. 

The Autocrat, as we have said, is not so easily de- 
fended. We account him guilty of many an idle jest, of 
pure fun galore, and in liberal, unctuous. streaks at. least, if 
not often quite unmixed-with drier, stringier fibers of ear- 
nest thought. For much of this fun we can find rio worthier 
purpose than the mere brightening of a‘ world perhaps 
too prone to be—not merry, because it is not sad, but 
persistently sad unless industriously made merry. Well 
might Dr. Holmes declare at threescore and ten: 

I come not here your morning hour to sadden, 
A limping pilgrim, leaning on my staff, 

I who have never deemed it sin to gladden 
This vale of sorrows with a wholesome laugh. 


Scholar, philosopher, and Puritan though he is, hé ranks 
among our classics as the first genuine humorist. 
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It is better to be nobly rememberéd than nobly born.— 
Ruskin. 
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The several exhibits given below portray the distribution 
and graphically present many other interesting facts rela- 
tive to the defective population of our country. The 
previous paper in The Outlook of March 7 showed how large 
an element (that of criminal population) calls for the re- 
pressive forces of society. This study invites attention to 
one division: (Defectives) of the greatly larger element 
which calls for the exercise of the sympathetic and amelio- 
rating forces of civilization. 

It will be noted by the measuring-bars (exhibit No. 1) 

- that the insane considerably outnumber the feeble-minded 
idiotic ; and readers who recall the preceding paper (on 
Delinquents) will notice that the insane also outnumber, by 
more than twenty thousand, the total criminals in all the 
jails, prisons, and penitentiaries of the country. 


i bs paper (on Delinquent Classes) was published in The Outlook for 
arch 7. 
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Delinquent, Defective, and Dependent Classes in the United States 


II.—Defective Classes’ 
. By F. W. Hewes 


It is, therefore, a wise charity that provides asylums for 
the care and cure of this large class of afflicted persons. 
It is also encouraging to know that public sentiment is 
responding to this provision. “Twenty years ago there 
was a strong prejudice against placing insane persons in 
asylums. Even in 1880 the census found only about half 
of the insane in asylums; while that of 1890 found nine- 
tenths of them ‘under asylum treatment, and nearly all of 
these (over 90 per cent.) were in public institutions. This 
response is graphically shown in exhibit No. 2. 

Another gratifying report of the census of 1890 is pre- 
sented in exhibit No. 3, which shows—considering the two 
censuses equally reliable—that in all sections of the United 
States the proportion of insane is less than in 1880. This 
phase of the count is emphasized by exhibit No. 4, which 
presents the increase in population alongside of the de- 
crease in the proportion of insane for the whole country. 
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While the mercury stands much higher in the 1890 tube 
of the population thermometers, it made an acceptable drop 
in the 1890 tube of the insanity thermometers. 

The geographical distribution of the insane is shown by 
means of the circles on the map of exhibit No. 5. The 
large circle covering the North Atlantic section shows 
where the largest proportion of insane are found. The 
differences in the proportions represented by the circles 
are still better measured by the varying heights of the 
slant lines in exhibit No. 3—taking the distance of each 
slant line from the foot of the diagram up. | 

The exceedingly long bar underneath the map, in exhibit 
No. 5, shows that the foreign-born element of our white 
population contributes a much larger proportion of insane 
than the native-born. [This is probably due, in large 
measure, to the age of the foreign-born. Nearly all the 
children in the country are enrolled as native-born, 
and children are rarely insane.—Tue Epirors.| The 
greater proportion of white than colored insane (exhibit 
No. 5) is probably due, in part, to the excessive insanity 
of the foreign element just referred to, and also, in part, to 
the easy-going nature of the colored people. This com- 
parison is in marked contrast to the similar one in the 
study of criminals, where, the reader will remember, the 
colored element furnished the extreme contribution to the 
convict population. 

Space forbids more than a bare reference to the three 
other defective classes. The general distributions and 
other relations are shown by the map circles and measur- 
ing-bars, which are all drawn to the same scales used in 
exhibit No. 5. One of the striking features of each of the 
three maps (6, 7, 8) is the small size of the Western circle 
and the nearly uniform sizes of the other four circles of 
each map. Another striking feature is that the proportion 
of idiotic is so great in the foreign-born element (No. 6). 
Does the Government permit the immigration of idiots? 
If not, why is the ratio of the foreign-born idiotic so large, 
and that of foreign-born deaf and dumb so small? | 

The many other interesting and instructive comparisons 
must be left for the reader to search out unaided except 
by the general suggestions already made. 


® 
Coddling in the Dame-School 


By One of the Dames 


In the midst of animated discussions of vital educational 
questions, in the advancement of new theories or in the 
proving of old ones, there & a minority that remains silent. 

Why is it that we seldom, it ever, hear the voice of the 
dame from her school, raised to give or receive aid in 
educational questions ? 

Can it be that she has no theories to expound, that 
experiences of value are lacking with her? Do the wheels 
of her school run so smoothly that she needs no aid in the 
oiling? or do they rattle so loudly as to deafen her ears to 
the cries of the outside world? In short, has the dame, 
whether college graduate, trained teacher, or feduced 
gentlewoman, whether one or all of these, with her unclassi- 
fied school, her multitudinous methods, her heterogeneous 
subjects, nothing to say of interest to her world. 

At least there is one charge brought against her, to 
refute which in part she should no longer .remain silent, 
bearing the whole burden of a crime for which, at worst, 
she is but partly responsible ; and that isthe charge against 
the scholarship of her pupils when brought into competi- 
tion with those trained in the public schools. 

It may be argued by superficial observers that the faults 
of these Jower schools are minor ones, to be blotted out 
later, during college life, perhaps, and that it is making a 
mountain out of a molehill to charge later failures to defects 
in the dame-school; but whoever thus easily disposes of 
the matter shows little appreciation of, or great indifference 
to, the burning truth, rediscovered by students of the new 
psychology, that the child is father of the man. 

We of the latter class, who have been made to realize 
its force, do tremble as we contemplate our responsibility 
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in directing the first feeble gropings of the childish mind ; 
for next to his inherited qualities and the influences of 
the home atmosphere, nay, perhaps more potent than these, 
not even excepting his college career or his professional 
studies, are the character-molding first years of his school 
life. 

It is a partial realization of this mighty truth which 
impels parents to select for their little ones a private school, 
where may be procured for a certain number of dollars 
and cents the services of a cultured lady and the compan- 
ionship for their children of tenderly reared schoolmates. 

Thus far, good; the child will be carefully guarded from 
that most frightful of all bugbears—namely, contact with 
the unmannerly young of the out-at-elbows citizen. He 
will breathe a sweet, harmonious atmosphere; he will be 
treated like a little gentleman, and he will be expected to 
behave accordingly ; all of which is of inestimable value 
and amply shows the parents’ wisdom. 

Besides this unexceptionable moral atmosphere, there is 
every reason why, in his mental development, he should 
outstrip his less richly endowed competitor in the race for 
an education: by inherited capabilities; by intellectual 
environment, in which since infancy he has been swallow- 
ing sugar-coated pills of information; by his already 
extended horizon of life, he has the advantage over his 
rougher rival in the public schools. Indeed, the results of 
this advantage are shown in the brilliancy of workman- 
ship, the rapidity of execution, the originality of thought, 
in which he often excels the latter. | 

Why is it, then, that the latter so often wins the race 
later in life, while the former, footsore and weary, sinks 
by the wayside to be picked up, it may be, by his father’s 
coach and hurried to the goal? Is it because he knows 
his father’s coach is in waiting around the corner, or must 
we look to the child and its early training for the germs of 
failure? Does the responsibility rest alone upon his 
shoulders, or must we blame the dame who taught him to 
add, because he has been marked zero in his final exami-. 
nation? Woe betide the teacher who must plead guilty to 
such an accusation! and it is certain that there be such 
who are wholly responsible ; but there is many an accused 
who will say, when confronted by her accuser: 

“There were other lessons besides Latin and mathe- 
matics I would gladly have taught your son—lessons that 
would have hardened his muscle and strengthened his 
sinew for the race; but look, here are the proofs in your 
own handwriting that you did not value those lessons, for 
when I would have taught him application you sent me 
this’”’ (and, unless my experience and observation are 
much at fault, there is no teacher who could not produce 
similar documentary evidence) : 

“ Please excuse Theodore from spelling until further notice. 

Very truly yours, etc. 

“ Please excuse Theodore and Tommy from doing the rest of 

their examples. Yoars, etc. 


“ Please excuse Theodore for not having written his compo- 
sition. Very truly yours, etc. 


“When I would have cultivated punctuality, I received 
this note : | 


“ Please do not reprimand my children for being late, as I 
encourage them to sleep as long as possible. 


“When I demanded accuracy and neatness, thus was 
my plan frustrated : 
“ Please do not require Theodore to copy his exercise, as I 


wish him to play out of doors as much as possible. 
(Etc., etc., ad infin.) 


“Do you wonder now that your son has lagged by the 
way, neglecting his work, and arriving at the goal .too 
late ?” 

Then the mother turns away, still doubtful and suspi- 
cious, while the teacher glances regretfully into the past, 
wondering if perchance she might not have steered some 
middle course that would have saved both her bread and 
the child’s powers ; and, seeing none, sighs.at opportunities 
wrested from her and plans ruined by the coddling treat- 
ment of the power behind her revolving chair. 
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For the Girl with Aspirations 
Towards Art 


By Lila Graham Alliger 


Aspirations are very good in their way; without them 
we should never have risen to the heights of attainment 
which have already been stormed. If we had not some- 
times sighed for the unattainable, we should not have be- 
come possessed of so much that lies between us and that 
distant goal. But aspirations are not all that is necessary 
to assure one success in any chosen line of work. 

Talent must be the real motive power, while concentra- 
tion and perseverance are the wheels which carry one until 
ability to proceed further is exhausted. Therefore, if you 
are thinking of studying art, be sure that you have a 
positive and recognized talent for it-in whatever branch 
most appeals to you before you take it up in earnest. 
Perhaps you “love to paint ;” possibly an admiring circle 
of friends and relatives (who, though well-meaning, know 
nothing about the first principles of art) assure you that 
your “plaques ” and “ panels” are “ lovely,” and feel quite 
certain that you are already far on the road to lasting 
fame, if your productions could only be brought before an 
equally appreciative public. In spite of all this don’t be 
deceived by such biased opinions, but seek the advice of 
some good authority before deciding to devote your time 
and effort to something in which you may altogether fail. 
If such a person is not within reach, make drawings or 
sketches and send them to one of the well-known art 
schools or teachers, asking whether they display any ability 
which would warrant a thorough cultivation of the talent, 
and in nine cases out of ten you will get a true reply. If, 
however, it should come in the form of discouragement, 
and you still feel that you mus? paint, work along faith- 
fully and critically until you note your own progress or 
see that you have ceased to advance, when it will be time 
to apply again for an opinion, perhaps in another direction 
this time, and you will be safe in looking up a teacher or 
good school of instruction, for if you have worked on in 
the face of discouragement it is probable that some ability 
exists. What is within us is pretty sure to come to the 
surface, if we only allow it means of expression. 

If, however, your drawings at once receive favorable 
comment, then lose no time dawdling over decorative 
work, so called, or in studying one branch only, but start 
right in at the beginning and prepare for a long struggle 
before even a small quota of success is accorded to you. 

It is seldom that any one displays such marked origi- 
nality as to jump quickly into popular favor, and if one does, 
it is more often in the line of some particular style of work 
than in that of art in its more serious phases. There are 
so many things to be learned of drawing, form, and per- 
spective before one can even approach coijor of any kind 
that “‘ painting ”’ looks a long way off to the student in the 
first terms of instruction. 

If you are really determined to make a life-work of some 
branch of art, select which one that shall be, and then start 
for some art center, as New York, Boston, or any large 
city which affords good opportunities for study. If money 
is no object to you, you can go to New York, for instance, 
and if you have no relatives to chaperon you, and you 
prefer not to live as a “ bachelor girl,’”’ you can find some 
one who for fair remuneration will provide you a home 
and all the espionage desirable ; in fact, there are several 
_ houses run by gentlewomen in reduced circumstances, but 
of large acquaintance and wide social influence, where girls 
who wish to settle in New York temporarily for study in 
any line may be accommodated and provided with attend- 
ants whenever needed, and no one else is allowed to enjoy 
the privileges of this little colony. Then, instruction of 
the best kind may be obtained from private teachers at 
any price for the services required, according to the stand- 
ing of the artist who gives it, varying from $20 for as many 
lessons to a limit far in advance. There are also private 
classes, the Art League, Students’ League, Schools of 
Design, Cooper Union, and any number of public institu- 
tions which are invaluable to an art student. 
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If money is an object, as it usually is to artists, they 
being proverbially “ poor and struggling ” in their student 
years, you can come into New York, and, taking a room 
in a refined house in a good neighborhood for from $3 to 
$4 per week, can add to this for cost of board about §5. 
This includes all the care of one’s room, and meals at a 
restaurant where everything is good, clean, well served 
and well cooked, and devoted to the patronage of women 
only, rendering it especially retired for a young girl or 
woman living alone and absorbed in her work. Of course 
cheaper rooms may be obtained, and, perhaps, room and 
board for less money, but the former method has the ad- 
vantage of giving a refined place of residence and of not 
requiring attendance at any one place at meal-time—you 
are free to take a meal wherever you may be at the time, 
without feeling that you must pay twice for what you get, 
or put yourself to the inconvenience of hurrying “‘ home” 
at a special hour. Two girls rooming together and pro- 
viding their own breakfasts, with the help of an oil-stove 
or chafing-dish and teakettle, can considerably reduce 
expenses by thus combining forces. 

In a great city like New York there are many advantages 
free to any one seeking them. In some instances scholar- 
ships may be obtained, and much instruction is given 
absolutely free. ‘The free classes in the Y. W. C. A. are a 
boon to many struggling young women, as they include 
numerous branches in art, and study of various kinds. A 
visit to the spring exhibition this year would have proved to 
the most skeptical that these classes are accomplishing a 
good work, and are the means of developing talents which 
otherwise might remain uncultivated through lack of funds. 

The art galleries are always powerful agents in the 
education of a student, and, while an admission of twenty- 
five cents may be charged for some special exhibits, 
there are continually placed before the public choice col- 
lections of pictures for a view of which no fee is asked. 
Besides these, the picture-dealers have always a good stock 
on hand to display, and the Museum of Art throws open 
its doors to the public on all but two days in the week, free 
of charge. Here, too, on certain days, artists are allowed 
to set up their easels and copy the treasured canvases which 
line its walls. 

The public auctions of large collections of famous works 
are important factors in an art education, as they often 
indicate the changing taste of the ‘people by the varying 
prices offered, or show its steadfast adherence to some 
long-time favorite by the enormous sums which are readily 
bid upon the work of a recognized master. It is no doubt 
certain that, however good one’s local advantages may be, 
there is no place like a great Aty, and, on this continent, 
no place like New York, in which to begin an art education; 
but don’t start unless you are sure you have talent, and are 
willing to persevere in spite of apparent failure and defeat, 
reaching the goal through earnest, painstaking effort—for 
the favors are few that are distributed by the Goddess of 


Art. 
Not Yours, but You 


A certain minister traveled seven hundred miles to preach 
for a church in an Eastern city. They lodged him at a 
comfortable hotel, but limited their intercourse with him 
to handing him a batch of notices in the morning and a 
roll of currency in the evening. This, of course, was an 
extreme case of an apathy which appears more often in 
less reprehensible degrees. 

But what is it that a genuine minister of Christ is after? 
Not money, but men, to reach souls with help for right 
thinking and living. ‘To know that he has reached any is 
the reward without which no fee or salary can content 
him. Whether witnessing to small or great, the true suc- 
cessor of the Apostles protests, with Paul, “I seek not 
yours, but you.” If he gets you, he deserves to know it. 

“Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto 
him that teacheth in all good things” is a bidding which 
is not fulfilled by the payments or donations which it sug- 
gests, however good these are, and however worthy the 
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laborer of his hire. Material values given are no adequate 
measure for spiritual values received. Nor can they bal- 
ance accounts with men who are not seeking to make 
their living so much as to make better living for other 
men, and who hunger to know that they have done it, as 
they hunger for their food. To give them such knowledge 
is to give them the soul-food they crave to support them in 
their work. 

But natural reticence hinders, and so also does incon- 
siderateness. Yet remembrance of the heart-glow . occa- 
sionally kindled, when grateful hearers have come forward, 
or have written, to speak of the clearing of their vision, or 
quickening of their faith, or girding of their will, makes 
him who has felt it plead that those who feel the impulse 
to such responses should oftener yield to it as the prompt- 
ing of the Spirit whom we must not quench. 

Among Christian people overcommunicativeness is not 
so common a fault as undercommunicativeness. “To do 
good and to communicate,” says Paul, “forget not.” 
Especially remember that the kind of good which the Gos- 
pel teacher tries to communicate is the kind that must not 
be left out in the reciprocal communication of the taught. 
The word in season from the pulpit should be balanced by 
another from the pew. Responsiveness is the thing the 
preacher thirsts for. Pastor or stranger, it ought not to be 
denied him. He gives thanks to God for the refreshment 
of it, and gratefully remembers it, as the words of the 
psalmist come to his mind, “ He shall drink of the brook 
in the way; therefore shall he lift up the head.” 


J. M. W. 
& 
The Widow Malone and Her Pig 


By Alice L, Anderson 


The widow Malone and her seven children lived in a super- 
annuated passenger-car left standing on the waste edge of the 
great train-yard of the J., O., and K. Railroad at Chicomantic Falls. 
The late Terence Malone, a servant of the aforesaid railroad in 
the capacity of section-hand, had pre-empted the car in the early 
days of his marriage, and, owing partly to the negligence and 
partly to the good nature of the yard-master, it had remained in 
the undisputed possession of the family ever since. There the 
seven children of the Malone household, “ two pair o’ twins and 
three single,” as their fond mother described them, had first 
seen the light of day; they had been lulled to sleep by the roar 
of trains and the shriek of locomotives, and had played under 
the noses of the snorting iron horses without ever suffering 
injury to life or limb. 

“We do be in the railroad business as a family, mem,” the 
widow Malone often remarked, with pardonable pride, at the 
houses where she was accustomed to assist in house-cleaning 
time. “Me husband’s feyther was a flagman at the Shawshine 
crossin’—a very raysponsible position, mem. Me own Terence 
was in the empl’y o’ the railroad for siven year and a half as 
section-hand—till he was rin over by a ghravel thrain and lost 
his breath entoirely, he bein’ a bit full at the toime. *Twas his 
only failin’, hiven rist him! Dinny, me oldest, is goin’ to make 
a gra-ate railroad man, I’m ixpectin’. He’s thrain-b’y already, 
and I’m tould he's a gra-ate favorz#e among drummers and such, 
he bein’ so ceevil and obligin’. ‘Twas so I brought him up. 
Mesilf, 1 does washin’ for the thrain-hands, and they do say 
there’s nobbudy e]se can suit em so well.. And as for the leetle 
childer, they do be doin’ what they can. The leetlest pair o’ 
twins, they sits out on the step whin the big passenger thrains 
goes by, and they do be the sauciest pair o’ colleens that iver 
was, though I be their mither that says it. It’s many’s the 
orange or banana that’s thrown out to em when the through 
thrains sthop for the signal. Me own fam’ly was mostly in 
the empl’y o’ the city, and I ain’t a-sayin’ that ain’t a very 
rispectable business, but for mesilf I prefer railroadin’. It’s 
more excitin’.” 

Whence it will appear that the widow Malone, though de- 
prived of the partner of her joys and sorrows, still considered 
herself comfortably and even desirably situated. 

Rumor of possible trouble came to the Malone family one 
day in the news, told by Dinny, of the appointment of a new 
division superintendent, who was reported to have begun, after 
the manner of new brooms, a thorough overhauling and cleaning 
out of all the departments under him. 

“ Jerry O’Toole, he’s tellin’ everywhere that our old rat-trap— 
_ that’s the very word he said—’ll have to go. The new superin- 
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tendent won’t have the yard cluttered up with old cars and 
squallin’ brats. It’s a disgrace to the road, that’s what he said.” 
So Dinny repeated the gossip of the train-yard when he came 
home from his day’s work. 

“Whisht there wid yer talkin’,” commanded his mother. 
“ Niver ye moind a wurrd o’ his talk, the spalpeen. Is it loikely 
the shuperintindent ’d be afther sphakin’ his moind to such as 
Jerry O’Toole? He’s wantin’ yer place on the thrain, that’s 
the flea that’s bitin’ his ear. As for us bein’ turned out o’ our 
home, and me Terence a section-hand, and his feyther a flag- 
man, there's no fear o’ that. The Road ‘ll niver sthand by and 
see it done.” 

Mrs. Malone always spoke of the road with a capital R. 

But, in spite of her apparent confidence, the widow was the 
prey of some secret misgivings concerning her tenure of occu- 
pancy, and when, one morning, as she sang and scrubbed at her 
tubs just outside the door of the car, with numerous young 
Malones playing in the dirt about her, she looked up to find 
herself frowningly observed by a tall personage with an air of 
authority, she knew that her time had come. She dropped a 
courtesy, and the tall personage said: 

“ What’s all this ?” 

The widow tavored him with another courtesy and replied : 

“ If ye plaze, sor, I’m Molly Malone, widdy of him that was 
Terence Malone, formerly in the empl’y o’ the Road, sor, and 
these, sor, are me childer, me and Terence’s, or, as I may say, 
sor, your childer.” 

“Indeed! how’s that?” inquired the man. 

“ The childer o’ the Road, sor. We all belong to the Road; 
and as I take it ye’re the new division shuperintindent, ripre- 
sintin’ the Road, I make bould to call ’em your childer, sor.” 

“Hum! how many children have you?” 

“ Siven, sor—two pair o’ twins and three single. Dinny, me 
oldest, is thrain-b’y, sor, and I’m ixpectin’ nothin’ less than that 
he’ll be conducther wan day, he’s that smart and ceevil, sor. 
Niver a day but I says to them childer, ‘ Childer, niver forgit 
that ye belong to the Road, and, childer, always ack so as to be 
an honor to the Road.’ Nora, darlint, come out from ahint 
that thruck and make yer curt’sy to the jintleman. I bring up 
my childer to have manners, sor. Their feyther had the beauti- 
fulest manners ye iver did see.” : 

“ Your husband is dead, you say?” 

“Yis, sor. He was rin over by a ghravel thrain. 
worruked on the section, sor, and his feyther—” 

“ Drunk, probably,” interrupted the superintendent. 

“I ain’t denyin’ he’d taken a dhrop too much, maybe,” replied 
Mrs. Malone, with the air of one making a concession for polite- 
ness’ sake, “ but he was foine on the section, so his boss ’Il tell 
ye—Thomas Eagan, sor, maybe ye know him. An’ a kinder 
husband or a better feyther niver was. Och, me Terry! alack 
the day that I should lose ye from me hearrt, and siven childer.” 
And Mrs. Malone, as if overcome by the remembrance of the 
virtues of her late spouse, threw her apron over her head and 
rocked herself to and fro lamenting. When she recovered her- 
self and peeped forth, the superintendent was gone. 

“He stoled away jist loike a thafe in the noight,” said Mrs. 
Malone in describing the interview to Dinny, “an’ niver a 
chanst did I have to tell him that me Terence’s feyther was 
flagman at the Shawshine crossin’, an’ mesilf did washin’ for 
the thrain-hands. He’ll be afther wunnerin’ what I mint by 
sayin’ we all belonged to the Road, an’ now I’m afeard he'll 
niver know. Alack the day if we should be turned away !” 

But the second day thereafter Mrs. Malone’s fears were al 
set at rest. A farm wagon drew up to the fence which sepa- 
rated the train-yard from the highway, and the driver called 
out: 

“Ts this Mrs. Malone’s ?” 

“ Yis, sor, I’m hopin’ so,” replied the widow. 

Whereupon the driver picked up a lumpish and very lively 
bag from the bottom of the wagon, and handed it over the 
fence, saying : 

“ Mr. Dunkeld, him that’s jest been appointed division super- 
intendent o’ this here road, he’s sent ye a pig from his farm 
out in the country, an’ I was to say that he’d ruther ye wouldn’t 
name it after him.” 

Great was the joy in the Malone household. For long it had 
been Mrs. Malone’s secret ambition to own a pig, an ambition 
which had but been strengthened by the seeming impossibility 
of its fulfillment. Now the gratification of her heart’s desire 
was doubly felicitous in that it contained an assurance of the 
superintendent’s favor. Their home was to remain their own. 
The Road had recognized their adoption. -Dinny. gathered 
some old boards and built a pen for the pig under the car; small 
Terry, with his soap-box cart, made a tour of the neighborhood 
and secured promises of garbage to be had for the carrying 
away, and the other children took turns in hugging the pig and 
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examining his curly tail, his funny snub nose, and his little 
pink ears, much to his pigship’s annoyance. Mrs. Malone laid 
plans for buying in the fall a pork-barrel, in which the pig, by 
that time grown to be a hog, should take up his winter quarters, 
thence to be transferred in small portions to Malone mouths 
through the long and hungry winter. There was not a member 
of the Malone household who did not hail the advent of the pig 
as a piece of good fortune, the very greatest that a bounteous 
Providence, represented by the Road, had in its power to 
bestow. 

“ But I can’t think why the shuperintindent was unwillin’ for 
us to name the peeg for him. Shure, I’d be proud to honor so 
foine a jintleman,” said Mrs. Malone. 

“Let's name it for the Road,” said Dinny. 

So the J., O., and K., shortened to Jokkie, the pig became, 
and a fine pig he was indeed. He grew apace, and developed 
an appetite which kept small Terry and his soap-box cart forever 
foraging. Moreover, he was possessed of an intelligence far 
above the most of his kind. No amount of fencing had power 
to restrain his roving spirit. Be free he would, yet he was never 
known to stray beyond the limits of the train-yard; nor, amid all 
the confusion of incoming and outgoing trains and engines back 
ing and shifting and running hither and thither, did he ever take 
the smallest injury. Truly he was a wonderful pig. 

“ An’, shure,” said Mrs. Malone, “ the peeg takes to railroadin’ 
by nacher. ’Cause why? It belongs to the Road.” 

Jerry O’Toolé, who was sometimes employed on odd jobs 
around the yard, continued to make vindictive remarks concern- 
ing the Malone family, and had even been known to throw 
stones—which never hit—at Jokkie, but the cause of his ill will 
was well known, being jealousy of Dinny’s superior situation, 
and his course was universally frowned down by the other men, 
for all trainmen and station-men, section-hands and job-hands, 
united in a kindly disposition toward the Malone family, and in 
a disposition to overlook such a small irregularity as the keep- 
ing of a pig in the train-yard. 

So the summer passed and the fallcame. Jokkie had attained 
a size and rotundity which were beautiful to see, and the entire 
Malone household was filled with anticipations of a well-fed 
winter. Mrs. Malone had bought her pork-barrel and had laid 
in a supply of salt. 

‘We'll be afther killin’ the peeg to-morrer, Dinny,” she said. 

But the morrow brought grief to the Malone household. Ly- 
ing beside his trough, his two paws crossed over his stomach as 
if in pain, was the pig, motionless—dead. 

“ Alack the day!” cried Mrs. Malone, rocking herself back- 
ward and forward in the self-same manner in which she had 
mourned for Terence. 

“It’s that Jerry O’Toole!” cried Dinny, indignantly. And all 
the young Malones set up a wailing and mourning which were 
pitiful to hear. 

“ Howiver ’ll I be fillin’ these siven mouths all the could and 
dreary winther ?” wailed Mrs. Malone. 

At which the youngest pair of twins, who always spoke at 
once and said the same thing, piped up in repetition of the oft- 
told story : 

“We belong to the Road, mither. 
starve.” 

Mrs. Malone caught her darlings to her bosom. 

“ Blessin’s on ye, me childer !” she exclaimed. “That I should 
be afther forgettin’ that, me that’s got everythin’ to be thankful 
for! An’, shure, ’twas the Road sint us this peeg, an’ it can 
sind us another if it loikes.” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Malone’s heart was heavy within her as 
she went about her day’s washing. Dinny forgot to whistle as 
he went to his work, and the little children sat about sadly, as if 
oppressed by the family trouble. It was a long and lonely day. 
Small Terry’s soap-box cart stood idle, and the children went to 
bed at night missing sadly Jokkie’s dozy grunting in his bed 
under the car, which had been their bedtime lullaby. 

Early next morning Dinny was wakened by a familiar sound. 
He put his head out the car window, and there, hungrily rooting 
in Jokkie’s trough, was a nice fat pig, larger by a half than the 
lamented Jokkie. 

“Get up, mither! The Road has sent us a pig!” he cried. 

Mrs. Malone started up and put out her head. 

“The saints be praised!” she said, devoutly. “ Dinny, me 
b’y, make haste wid ye an’ loight the fire an’ pit the kittle on. 
We'll pit him in the barrel afore that Jerry O’Toole has a 
chanst at him.” 

Immediately there was bustle and excitement in the Malone 
household. Mrs. Malone and Dinny rushed about preparing 
for the slaughter, and the little children hung around admiring 
the pig. Scarcely was the mother able to persuade them to 
come in to breakfast, and indeed they had hardly begun when 
the youngest pair of twins, moved by one impulse, slipped out 
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again to look at the pig. On the instant came a cry: “Oh, 
mither, come quick! The Rgad has sent us another pig!” 

Mrs. Malone rushed out. Sure enough, there, rooting among 
the weeds under the car, was another pig, larger and fatter than 
the first ; and, behold, while they stood staring, around the corner 
of the car sauntered the third pig, which, in lieu of breakfast, 
began familiarly to devour the apron of one of the smallest twins. 

Mrs. Malone held up her hands and gazed at the sky. 

“ Howly mither! do it be rainin’ peegs?” she cried. 

Just then a man came hurrying by, and as he passed he 
called : 

« Pit °em in the barrel, widdy, as fasht as ye can. The town 
‘ll be full of °em soon. There’s a hog-thrain wrecked jist down 
beyant the crossin’.” 

At the word the whole Malone family sprang to action. The 
fire burned, the water boiled, and Mrs. Malone, her sleeves 
rolled up and glory on her brow, slaughtered and scaldec and 
scraped throughout the livelong day. 

Weary but blissful, they sought their beds when the work 
was done. Three empty pork-barrels stood in a row at one end 
of the car, waiting to be filled on the morrow. Three stark 
carcasses hung, head downward, on the outside of the car in the 
later stages of their transition from pig to pork. we 

“ Me childer,” said Mrs. Malone, raising her nightcapped 
head and gazing around at the seven heads variously distributed 
about the car, “niver forgit, the longest day ye live, that ye're 
the childer of the Road. Always remimber to ack so as to be 
an honor to the Road. Bless ye, me childer!”’ 

And the Malone family fell asleep. 


Puzzles and Riddles 


By A. M. Pratt 


I.—RIDDLE 
I’m swept by winds and tumbled up ; 
I’m brushed by man with care ; 
I’m often seen around a wreck ; 
At times I hang upon a neck— 
Important everywhere. 


IIl.—BEHEADINGS 
Example: Trace—race—ace. 
. I’m a monster of the deep. 
. Mute attention I would keep. 
. Once I sailed o’er mountains deep. 


; I’m the center that adheres. 


l 
2 
3 
1. I’m a number measuring years. 
2 
3. I am sought by engineers. 


1. To music’s service I belong. 
2. Of old I graced the minstrel’s song. 
3. And I’m an Indian, straight and strong. 


1. I’m what travelers like to use. 
2. J am often in your shoes. 
3. I’m the fish that some would choose. 


III. —PUZZLE 
Seek me with a keen and careful/eye 
In March, October, April, and July ; 
And yet you'll hardly use me when I’m found,, 
Until the Christmas season comes around. 


IV.—PUZZLE 
My first belongs to February, 
My second to January, 
My third to November, 
My fourth to September, and 
My fifth to October. 
My whole may be found in all, and belongs to winter- ' 


V.—CHARADE 
My first protects from cold 
And tapers toward the sky ; 

My second is a workman skilled— 

None can a better mansion build; 
__ My third’s a pasture cry. 

My whole adorns the pretty gown 

That Mrs. Grundy wears to town. 


VI.—-ANAGRAM 


Effie Gait eats lemons right 


Three words of equal length 
Describe the pleasant sight 

That may be seen throughout our land 
Thanksgiving noon and night. 


- 
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The Religious World 


The Friends’ ‘The third General Conference of the Society 
Genoa) Continence of Friends convened at Swarthmore College, 

Pennsylvania, August 19, and adjourned on 
the 26th. There were two sessions each day of the week, held in a 
huge tent, with an average attendance of about three thousand. Papers 
and discussions were grouped under four heads—First-Day Schools, 
Education, Religion, Philanthropy; and on Sunday large meetings for 
worship were gathered in the tents and the College Meeting-House, 
the churches of the neighborhood suspending their services to attend. 
About fourteen hundred guests were lodged and cared for as guests of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and hundreds of others stayed in the 
village, while special trains from Philadelphia and West Chester brought | 
daily many car-loads. Subjects were presented by leaders in various 
lines of thought or work, in papers requiring twenty or thirty minutes 
to read, and the discussion usually opened with two prepared talks of 
five minutes each. Probably the greatest interest centered around 
the topics of education and religion, the attendance at the Confer- 
ence devoted to the latter being the largest of all. In the First-Day 
School Conference one of the most suggestive papers was read by John 
William Graham, an English Friend. It outlined the methods and 
purposes of the English adult schools, and proposed plans by which 
American Friends, and others too, could engage in similar work. These 
schools are primarily Bible classes f-r workingmen—that is, mission 
classes held generally early on Sunday. mornings, taught by some man 
of good education and standing, but self-governed. There are also 
women’s classes taught by women, and mixed classes. In ‘all the 
schools Christian living is encouraged and religious thought developed, 
not only by the direct teaching of morals, but also in the less ap- 
parent method of co-operation and brotherliness. Savings-banks, 
libraries, sick funds, and Saturday afternoon rambles furnish oppor- 
tunities for that best teaching of all—personal influence affecting 
character. Referring to the uses of these schools here, Mr. Graham 
said: “ You may well stand appalled at the strange un-English material 
which is unloaded at New York; but here they are, and here they are 
somehow to be made into citizens of a free republic, and welded into 
a homogeneous nation. ... There can be no method of elevating 
such a man so potent as a personal friendship with an American gen- 
tleman.” Much interest was also shown in a new development of 
the Society’s organization among its young people, called The Young 
Friends’ Association, and one evening was devoted to a consideration 
of its work, the feature being a stereopticon-illustrated lecture by 
William W. Birdsall, of Philadelphia, upon “Some Phases of Early 
Quakerism,” dwelling upon the labors and persecutions of the early 
Friends in England. During the entire Conference there were numer- 
ous expressions of pleasure in the success of these Associations in 
holding the allegiance and winning the activity of the young, and it 
was felt by many that they are one of the causes which are regener- 
ating Quakerism. 


The first paper in the Conference on Education was read 
by Joseph S. Walton, of Pennsylvania, and it advocated 
the use of public schools for Friends’ children in 
sparsely settled districts, on the ground that the moral training of 
children in early years is really given at home. In discussion this 
view was hardly approved, and the use of the Society’s schools in 
all practicable cases was urged. The discussion on athletics favored 
more and better exercise for women, and_seemed to favor the approval 
of intercollegiate and interscholastic sports, both President De Garmo, 
of Swarthmore, and President Sharpless, of Haverford, speaking to the 
subject on that line. Dr. De Garmo, in a paper on “ The Influence of 
the Higher Education upon the Religious Society of Friends,” said : 
“The higher education is the comparative study of all knowledge 
important for the conduct of life. .. . Among the early Friends it 
was largely confined to classical and Biblical learning, which was of 
great service in expounding and defending theirdoctrines. As a whole, 
the public service of the Society consisted in helping to secure for all 
men liberty of conscience in thought and belief. The principles for 
which they struggled are now established and need only to be ap- 
plied.” Aaron M. Powell, of New York, presided over the Religious 
Conference, and opened its exercises with a most eloquent address ; 
in the course of it he said: “ The mission of Friends is not yet ended. 
They believe literally in the filial relation between the individual human 
soul and the great Over-Soul. Their religion is a religion of service, 
and makes for righteousness and peace.” Dean Elizabeth Powell 
Bond had a remarkably effective paper upon “ Spiritual Religion and 
its Application to Every-day Duties.” She said: “ Perfect oneness with 
the Father is to be found only in that feeling of brotherhood mani- 
fested to its fullest extent in the life of Jesus, which knows no mine 
and thine, which gives of the strength of the strong to supply the 
weakness of the weak.” In the discussion upon silent meetings it 
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was felt that there was too much stress laid upon a desire for preach- 


ing in meetings, and Robert M. Janney, of Philadelphia, voiced a long- 


treasured principle when he said : “ Vocal ministry has its place, but 
is the outgrowth of worship, and is not itself worship.” The discus- 
sion upon “ How May We, with Quakerism, Make Christianity Reach 
the Masses ?” presented many new applications of modern Quakerism, 
and numbers participated in it, activity in this line of work being en- 
couraged. Tobacco and intemperance were discussed with a feeling that 
Friends were clearer than ever before of these evils; social purity 
meetings were held for men and for women and were largely attended ; 
and the Negro, the Indian, the Poor, and Prison Reforms received the 
recognition Friends have usually accorded them. Peace and arbitra- 
tion were subjects also dwelt upon, and a vigorous protest made 
against the spread of militarism in our public schools, and as a means 
of Christian training in the form of boys’ brigades. The Conference 
adjourned the 26th, to meet in the West in 1898, and the members 
parted permeated with a feeling that the mission of the Society is still 
open, although much progress has been made, and with a renewed 
faith in the power of its main principle—the indwelling Christ—to 
guide and direct all men. 


Dr. Stevenson, for so many 


The Rev. , 
‘Nan years Secretary of the American 
BD. Tract Society, died at his home 


at Hawthorne, N. J., on August 22, at the ripe age of eighty-four years. 
Born in West Alexandria, Pa., and growing up in Ohio, he graduated 
from Jefferson College sixty years ago. Studying theology for a while 
at Lane Seminary under Dr. Lyman Beecher, he spent some of the 
earlier years of his active life inteaching. He served two terms in the 
pastorate, first at Troy, Ohio, and then, after an interval of service as 
Agent of the American Tract Society, a longer term at New Albany, 
Indiana. From this place he was called in 1857 to be a Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Tract Society, with headquarters at New York. 
Here for thirty-five years he was active in directing the work of that 
Society. For the last four years he had been Secretary Emeritus. 
In all, just one-half of his life had been given to this work. Dr Ste- 
venson was a man of much executive ability; he was a forcible and 
highly acceptable preacher, a clear and strong writer, and genial and 
friendly in his intercourse with others. His domestic life was a very 
happy one. In 1837 he married Miss Cecilia H. Gillespie, of Dayton, 
Ohio, a woman of a spirit thoroughly congenial with his. They had 
celebrated their golden wedding before death entered the family. 
The twosons died withina year afterthat event. The two daughters, 
with their mother, survive—the elder the wife of the Rev. Oliver A. 
Kingsbury, of New Hartford, N. Y., the younger the wife of President 
Patton, of Princeton University. 


The English Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, which met this year 
at Liverpool, among other im- 
portant issues took action with regard to the question of the itineracy. 
After considerable examination, the committee to whom the matter 
was referred reported that they were unable to discover any methods 
more convenient than those already in operation for extending the 
ministerial term in exceptional cases beyond three years, without an 
appeal to Parliament. Afterward the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
offered this resolution: “ That, in the judgment of the Conference, the 
time has come when it is desirable to apply to Parliament for a 
Private Bill to repeal those portions of Clause XI. of the Deed Poll 
which prohibit the appointment of ministers for more than three years 
successively to the use and enjoyment of any chapel and premises.” 
Then in a forceful speech he urged the Conference to express an 
opinion on the question embodied in the resolution. He argued that 
the progress of Methodism in the British dominion depended in part on 
the absolute separation of Church and State—that the Church should 
be altogether free from the control of the State. Other resolutions 
in connection with this one requesting reasons why an act of Parlia- 
ment should be applied for, that the people might vote intelligently 
upon the question, were offered. After a general and vigorous dis- 
cussion, Dr. Hughes’s resolution was adopted by a vote of 248 to 149. 
This indicates the trend of English Methodism on the question of 
ministerial itineracy. 


English Methodist Conference 


-«. The Rev. A. McLean, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Christian Missionary 

Society, has just returned from a year’s mis- 
sionary circuit of the globe. The General Christian Missionary Con- 
vention, in session at Richmond, Va., in October, 1894, asked him to 
make the trip as their representative, feeling that the knowledge 
gained would be of incalculable value to him as Secretary, and that, 
through his greater efficiency and personal knowledge of the field, the 
work in general would take on new vigor and life. Mr. McLean 
started from the headquarters in Cincinnati in July of last year, where 
a great farewell reception was tendered him by the Disciple Churches 
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of that city and visiting delegations from a score of churches or more 
from surrounding cities. Large and representative gatherings in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Denver, and San Francisco greeted and wished 
him God-speed on his journey. Sailing from the port of San Francisco 
early in August, his itinerary included the mission fields of Japan, 
China, India, Turkey, Egypt, Europe, and England. Mr. McLean is 
a man of long experience and single-hearted interest in the cause of 
world-wide evangelism, and a deep student, closely observing all that 
relates to this great work. In a private letter, speaking of his obser- 
vations while abroad, he says the following seem to his mind the 
most impressive : 

l. The fact that missionaries are found almost everywhere in China, Japan, 
India, Turkey, and Egypt, bearing witness on behalf of Christ. In some cases 
it was a group Of missionaries, in others a single man or woman heroically 
holding forth the word of life all alone. 2. The results are as great or even 
greater than we have any right to expect. While only a beginning has been 
made, the results are gratifying. Most of the work thus far has been in the 
nature of preparation—learning the language, translating literature, opening 
schools, and training teachers and preachers for their work. There is a feeling 
on all sides that a nation must be evangelized by its own people and not by 
The missionaries feel that the most important work they can do is 
to train and equip native teachers and preachers to do the work. 3. The wide- 
spread use of the English language is not only impressive but is full of promise 
in evangelism. Wherever he went he found some one who could speak in the 


‘ Efiglish tongue. And he prophesies that within thirty or forty years English 


will be the language of Japan, India, and a large part of China. The natives 
are anxious to read our literature. In the civil service, the army, and the navy 
the official speaking English commands the highest salary. This language 
carries with it many ideas of manhood and of civil and religious liberty not 
found in any other language. The knowledge of English paves the way for 
the acceptance of the Gospel. 4. England’s control of so large a part of the 
Eastern world is a great help to the missionary cause. Wherever England’s 
flag floats you find civil and religious liberty, good roads, a chance for honesty 
and industry, and the manifestation of public spirit. In the British cities of 
Singapore and Hongkong there are Chinese merchants worth their millions ; 
5. Non-Chris- 
tian faiths degrade woman with an infinite degradation; but the Gospel assigns 
her her rightful place in society wherever it is preached 6. In Turkey, Mr. 
McLean says, he found that the missionaries during the recent Armenian 
troubles stood by the afflicted and rendered every assistance in their power, and 
for their heroic, self-sacrificing services they deserve all honor and praise. 


A unique method of evangelism is the 
portable Church and Rescue Gospel Ser- 
vice, systematically prosecuted both in 
this country and Russia. The Holy Synod of Russia, finding it im- 
possible to erect churches within reach of the people in sparsely set- 
tled countries of the Empire, has constructed five church cars, fitted 
up with the complex arrangements necessary to the Greek Church 
service, which, with two priests on each car, are sent out to traverse 
a particular section in the interest of evangelism. Each of the cars is 
expected to visit two settlements per day, which, for the five, is an 
average of seventy settlements and seventy services per week. The 
people have time-tables, the cars are scheduled, and therefore when 
the cars arrive the people are on time, so that all possible speed is 
made in the work. At the suggestion of Dr. Wayland Hoyt, the 
Baptist Publication Society took up the idea of chapel-car service, 
and in May of 1891 the chapel car “ Evangel ” was dedicated, which has 
traveled some twenty-five thousand miles, visited about two hundred 
places, and in it some thirteen or fourteen hundred religious services 
have been held. In the report of 1895 it is stated that the “ Evangel ” 
has witnessed 1,210 conversions, te formation of 21 Sunday-schools, 
the organization of 19 churches, with pastors provided; its workers 
have visited 787 families, and from it Bibles, tracts, periodicals, 
pamphlets, etc., have been liberally distributed, with excellent results. 
Indeed, so successful was the work that within two years the 
second car, “ Emmanuel,” was dedicated to the same work. Mr. 
Charles N. Crittenden, the famous founder of Florence Mission, 
saw the advantages of chapel cars for the establishment of rescue 
work in the great centers of population in the West and South. The 
“Florence Crittenden Rescue Car, Good News” was the first put 
into operation, and is now associated with some three or four others 
busy all the time, going from place to place, in the work of rescuing 
the fallen. The railroads generously furnish free transportation, coal, 
water, oil, etc., and in this way help the good work very materially. 


The Gospel on Wheels 


‘Another plan, somewhat similar, is that of using large tents or port- 


able houses. The best recent example of the portable house, per- 
haps, is the one built for the Rev. E. W. Dorst (Disciple), city evan- 
gelist of Chicago, which was built of corrugated iron so as to be easily 
taken apart in sections and removed with but little labor from place 
to place. 


Dr. H. K. Carroll, in his recent statistics 
of the churches, tells us that the Method- 
ists are stronger in Delaware than all the 
other denominations combined. The Baptists have one-half of all the 
church members in Virginia, Georgia, and Mississippi. The Method- 
ists lead the 143 denominations with a membership of 4,589,284, and 
the Baptists come next with 3,712,468. The Baptists have over 
300 ,000 members in Georgia and North Carolina, over 200,000 in Vir- 
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ginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, and Kentucky, 
and over 100,000 in Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, and New 
York. This shows the Baptist strength to be largely in the South. 
The Methodists have over 200,000 in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Texas, Ohio, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Carroll puts the Roman Catholics at 6,257,871, instead of 
10,000,000 as was recently claimed. They have over half of all the 
church members in New York, Massachusetts, Louisiana, California, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, Montana, and 
Minnesota. This is due largely to the foreign element. The Catho- 
lics have over 1,000,000 members in New York, over 600,000 in Massa- 
chusetts, over 500,000 in Pennsylvania, about 500,000 in Illinois, over 
300,000 in Ohio, over 200,000 in Louisiana, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Miwnesota. Speaking of church growth in the 
“Forum,” Dr. Carroll says: “ The most remarkable instance of growth 
in five years is that of the Disciples of Christ. This denomination, 
which is particularly strong in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, and Texas, was so little known to the rest of the 
country when Mr. Garfield became President, that it was for years 
thereafterespoken of as the denomination to which President Garfield _ 
belonged. It is in spirit, doctrine, and practice not unlike the regular 
Baptists, from which denomination the Campbells and many others 
withdrew when the Disciples of Christ came into existence in the early 
part of the present century. It was organized as a movement to 
restore the lost unity of believers, and so of the Church of Christ, by a 
return, in doctrine, ordinance, and life, to the religion definitely out- 
lined in the New Testament. It has no human creed, taking the 
Bible as its rule of faith and practice. Like the Baptists, the Disciples 
hold to immersion as the proper mode of baptism, and to the baptism 
of believers only. It is not easy to arrive definitely at the secret of 
its growth, although the fact of its growth is clearenough. In 1880it 
reported 350,000 members; in fifteen years thereafter it had consider- 
ably more than doubled itself. The increase is at the rate of nearly 
one hundred and sixty-four per cent. Their own idea of the secret of 
their success is because their plea is for Christian unity, their basis a 
Scriptural union basis, their zeal in evangelization, and their plain, 
direct preaching.” 

Miss Agnes E. Slack, honorary 
Miss Slack’s Visit to America Secretary of the World’s Women’s 

Christian Temperance Union, and 
honorary Secretary of the British Women’s Temperance Association, 
arrived in America a few weeks since upon the invitation of Miss 
Frances E. Willard to attend the annual Convention of the W.C.T. U., 
which will meet at St. Louis in October. Previous to that Convention 
Miss Slack will speak in a number of large cities, and will address sev- 
eral of the State Prohibition Conyentions, including that of New York, 
which will be held in Brooklyn in October. She spoke at the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly on “ Temperance Day,” amid the hearty applause of 
all who heard her. Besides being an enthusiastic temperance advocate, 
Miss Slack is a strong member of the Women’s Liberal Federation 
Executive Committee, and of the Executive Committee of the Central 
Suffrage Society. She is very popular in England as a speaker on 
temperance and political platforms, and frequently she occupies some 
of the prominent pulpits in Britain. It is Miss Slack’s opinion that 
the United States is much nearer the prohibition of the liquor traffic 
than the United Kingdom; but she believes that very much needs to 
be done here before temperance will universally prevail. She is 
a strong advocate of woman suffrage; but perhaps some of her best 
work has been done in causing many reforms in the workhouses and 
jails of the United Kingdom. No doubt she will receive a hearty 
welcome to many pulpits and platforms in America. 


Mrs. Louise S. Houghton and Mr. Jacob A. Riis 
have just made an appeal through the public 
press of New York in behalf of the tenement- 
house work carried on by the Tenement-House Chapter of the King’s 
Daughters and Sons of that city. The Chapter was originally organ- 
ized to help the physicians of the Board of Health in their summer work, 
by supplying delicacies, flowers, and fresh-air privileges. Its rooms are 
at 77 Madison Street, near Chatham Square, and in the six years of its 
existence it has done a good work. At the headquarters it maintains 
several clubs, two sewing-schools, a kindergarten, and a library of 
2,000 volumes; and in the summer it does fresh-air work. A visitor 
is employed all the year, who co-operates with the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, investigating charity cases and distributing delicacies, 
medicines, and aid in general. The cost of the work is about $5,000 
a year, of which one-fourth is pledged annually and the remainder is 
raised by voluntary offerings. Just at this season of the year many 
poor people in the tenements suffer intensely, and it is for this class 
of unfortunates that the appeal is made. Certainly the names of Mr. 
Riis and Mrs. Houghton are a sufficient guarantee that the object is 
worthy. Miss Clara Field is the Treasurer, and her address is 7 

Madison Street. 
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History of Christian Doctrine’ 


This work is, by its special design, strictly limited to the size 
of a compend. Ona theme of such weight and extent, a com- 
pend can give to individual topics only a severely restricted dis- 
cussion. Yet to the student or to any thoughtful reader this 
volume brings more of the essentials of its subject than are 
found in many extended treatises of high repute. Its perusal 
may even occasion a regret that more of the mighty treatises 
had not been compends, and will surely occasion the wish that 
the “larger amount of critical comment” which the author 
mentions as excluded from this volume may be given to the 
public in another—the wish being, not for a more adequate 
treatment, but for more of a treatment so adequate. 

One of the most important and perilous fields of scholarship 
is entered by such a history. It demands not only broad his- 
toric knowledge, supplemented by laborious research in a multi- 
tude of special lines, but also a mind at home in keenly analytic 
and discriminative thought, and with a habit of precise weigh- 
ing of terms. It demands further, or rather before all else, that 
delicate sense of honor, rooted in “the charity of Jesus Christ,” 
to which any misreport of the brethren or of any man through 
bias or through negligence would be as a slander ora lie. All 
these demands would be made concerning a mere record of 
“ dogma ’’—record of the authorized tenets of the Church or of 
its chief divisions, such as is Dr. Adolf Harnack’s admirable 
History. With emphasis, then, must these demands apply to a 
history of doctrine which, like the book now in view, records 
theological thought, not only as it has gained a place in the 
legislation of corporate churches, but also as, taking voice in 
the experience or the speculation of individual thinkers, it has 
waked an echo audible and prolonged in the genera! Church. 
It is to be said of this book—though, in view of the author’s 
previous works, it scarcely needs be said—that, as far as con- 
cerns every one of the demands above noted, it meets the severest 
standard: there is fullness of knowledge, thorough research, 
keenly analytic thought, exact and felicitous use of philosophic 
terms, an unvarying equilibrium of the scales used in judgment ; 
and—rarest enrichment for a positive, profound, and learned 
critic—there is an interpretative and revealing sympathy which 
finds its way to the vital point in a doctrinal system, and thence 
discerns its origin, meaning, bearings, and effects. 

This gracious sympathy, leading the way for a strikingly 
vigorous and unflinching criticism, is a very notable character- 
istic of this work. It is a decisive element in two features 
whose full development, as in this case, gives great moral author- 
ity to theological criticism—the two features, fairness, and what 
may be called humanness; fairness in stating all sorts and 
conditions of doctrines, and humanness in tracing their inmost 
meaning and force. The fairness, the absolute discharge of 
prejudice or bias, has become in modern days the usual aim of 
theological historians, denying themselves the furtive delight of 
him who thinks to advance the kingdom of truth by gently 
twisting a term, or innocently turning a phrase, or deftly shift- 
ing an emphasis. But in Professor Fisher’s work there appears 
no conscious aim at fairness; the candor of statement is so 
entire and unfailing that aim and effort seem never to have 
been needed; an unprejudiced thought simply took wing in 
words. The fairness, however, does not with him pass into a 
vice, as with some other writers of highest culture and careful 
thought, who have gradually assumed toward the universe and 
all persons and facts that are therein an attitude daintily dis- 
passionate, so judicially cool, so utterly above all prejudice or 
bias, that it is above, also, all assured convictions. In this book 
fairness is not thus conceded as from a superior, and never is 
it sublimated into theological indifference. 

Allied to this feature is another of the noteworthy character- 
istics of the work—the humanness of the aspect in which it 
shows us the doctrines of all the Christian centuries, evidently 
because it was in such human aspect that the author himself 
saw them. This also is due to the sympathy above referred 
to. Beliefs, both in his record and in his criticism of them, 
appear as thoughts indeed, fully amenable to logic, but not as 
products of a mere thinking machine. They are thoughts gen- 
erated in some more or less worthy experience of man’s spiritual 
being, flowering in emotions, and sentiments fruiting in actions, 
and bearing the seeds of further spiritual experience : the critic 
of them, therefore, is to send not his analytic intellect alone into 
the old centuries as an inquisitor to examine and bring report; 
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he is to go himself, and in his total spiritual personality. More- 
over, doctrines, being thus seen as vital products, will naturally 
be interpreted under the laws of human personal life. Hence, 
to this critic, consolidated systems of belief, or laborious schemes 
of the universe, or far-flying theories, are not divine miracles, or 
freakish mental formations, or intellectual accidents. They are 
touched by him firmly, every one at its vital point, with words 
few and precise ; and are discriminated from their connected or 
resembling systems and theories. Many of the most important 
are traced back to their hidden germs or their remote origin. 
We recall no other eminent historical critic of doctrine who is 
found so constantly as is Professor Fisher seeking the sources 
of theologies in some spiritual experiences, or, failing these, in 
some uses which were desired in practical Christian work. 

The reader cannot fail to be impressed with the marvelous 
weight of the material packed within this comparatively small 
volume. Condensation is complete. The long sentences, are 
very few. Shadings of thought and angles of perspective that 
the attentive reader can readily supply are left to him; the 
style—similarly left to be cared for by the thought—has the 
fine effect of lucidity and directness quite without efflorescence ; 
the movement, though never hurried, is unpausing, with steady 
refusal of all dallying to be eloquent, or picturesque, or impress- 
ively wise. These items of the style and treatment. are here 
brought to view lest foregoing remarks on the weighty intellect- 
ual and ethical features of the treatment might give an impres- 
sion of laborious and long-drawn discussion. Let it then be 
understood that the characteristics before pointed out are not 
mechanically developed ; they are of the atmosphere in which 
the whole criticism moves with an unconscious ease. 

In a body of historical criticism so animate with human sym- 
pathy, an element of compromise or else of indecisiveness would 
naturally be expected in a day like this, when theological com- 
promise is a fashion, and indecisive thinking has been reduced 
to a science and labeled Christian charity. In doctrine, bound- 
aries are now often blurred, or declared to be imaginary lines. 
In philosophy, the tendency has been.toward a knowing that all 
that man can know is the fact that he knows and can with cer- 
tainty know nothing. But here is a treatise whose whole spiritual 
movement is in a sphere of charity, and whose whole intellectual 
movement is with fullest liberty, and yet in whose method 
intellectual compromise and indefiniteness are unknown. The 
abundant moral charity never lessens the severe exactness of 
statement, nor blurs the distinction between opinions that actu- 
ally differ. The great themes of Threefoldness in the Unity 
of God’s Being, of Original Sin in Man, of the Atonement in 
Christ, supply specimens of an intellectual method in criticism 
thus rigid, precise, and penetrating. 

On many a point whose historic dispute is here recorded, the 
author leaves his own tenet to the reader’s inference; he is not 
advocate, nor is he debater. The liberal breadth of his Chris- 
tian fellowship is well known. But on the fundamental historical 
Christianity, and in the apostolic confession of Jesus as the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, man’s Redeemer and Lord, he holds 
firm stand throughout. The first words of his Introduction are 
these :-“ Christianity is the revelation of God through Jesus 
Christ whereby reconciliation and a new spiritual life in fellow- 
ship with Himself are brought to mankind. The religion of 
Christ is inseparable from the life‘and character of its Founder, 
and from his personal relations to the race, and to the com- 
munity of his followers. He appears in the character of a 
second head of the race, the author of a new spiritual creation.” 
On page 4 we read: “In the New Testament it is constantly 
assumed, where it is not expressly affirmed, that mankind in 
character are alienated from God, and that Christ is the De- 
liverer through whom reconciliation is made and a filial relation 
re-established. The substance of Christianity is expressed in 
the word ‘ Redemption,’ with its postulates and results.” It is 
the author’s habit to cite warrant from the Scriptures for a positive 
assertion of principle. His theory of their inspiration is not 
suggested ; they are simply treated as authority. Dealing with 
the relation of theology to science, he refuses, and in few words 
refutes, the Christian agnosticism which, while conceding the 
great facts of the spiritual universe, deems them beyond reach 
of our thought, and thus outside the domain of true “science.” 
Kant, who as a theoretical philosopher “ organized skepticism,” 
and led in his train Sir William Hamilton and Mansel with their 
watchword, “ Faith without Science,” has no leadership for this 
author. He finds no place for the theory that captivated Horace 
Bushnell—“ that theology can never be a science, on account of 
the infirmities of language ;” and he shows that such a principle 
would render void, also, ethics and political science. 

Setting aside the theory that “ faith * is merely a preparatory 
stage to knowledge, also the Hegelian view of “faith” a» 
unscientific grasp of truth which philosophy has power te 
in its pure form, he declares that “the faith of thy 
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' disciple is not the product of science, but science is the intel- 


lectual apprehension of its contents.” Defining the relation of 
theology to philosophy, Professor Fisher takes high and com- 
manding ground. ‘Christianity is an historical religion. At 
the foundation of Christian theology are facts which occur 
within the sphere of freedom, and therefore do not admit of 
being explained upon any theory of necessary evolution. As 
students of the Gospel, we are in a province where the agency of 
personal beings is the principal matter. It was the love of God 
to mankind that led to the mission of Christ. It was a free act 
of love, the bestowal of an ‘unspeakable ’ The method 
of salvation is a course of self-sacrifice which culminates in the 
cross. These things cannot be made links in a metaphysical 
chain,” 

The foregoing quotations from the Introduction show, not 
only this author’s definiteness of position, but also the combina- 
tion of force and directness in the mental and moral movement 
of the treatise. In passing, we wish to say that this Introduc- 
tion, of only twenty-one pages, is of very great value as a key 
for any student of Christian doctrinal history. For indicating 
in such brief space the lines of approach, the divisions to be 
observed, the relations of the several parts, and the chief writers 
to be consulted, we know not its equal. 

Lack of space, restricting our quotations, restricts mention 
also of numerous points whose treatment is peculiarly apt and 
instructive. Very interesting is the tracing of the influence of 
Greek philosophy on early Christian thought, with a discreet 
judgment of the Apostolic Fathers (pp. 30 et seq.). Instructive 
is the analysis of Gnosticism, with a convenient conspectus of 
its various sects (pp. 48-60). Theological characteristics of the 
early periods of the Greek Church are given in clear outline 
(pp. 148-175). Augustine and his system (pp. 176-193), and 
the varieties of Pelagianism (pp. 194-198), are set in singularly 
strong contrast. Other notable features are: the definition of 
Scholasticism (pp. 212-215); the great Franciscan revival (p. 
230); the diverse philosophies of Aquinas and Duns Scotus, lead- 
ing to their diverse theologies—a most luminous exposition 
(pp. 232-250); the instructive analysis of Luther’s doctrines 
(pp. 269-284); High Church Presbyterianism, as urged by Cart- 
wright, tending by its counter-action to develop High-Church 
Episcopacy in England (pp. 315, 316); Socinianism as arising 
partly from the Italian Renaissance (p. 320). Among the many 
admirable studies of individuals are those of Laud, John Wes- 
ley, Jonathan Edwards, Channing, Schleiermacher. Inasmuch 
as it is a fashion of late to speak slightingly of Jonathan Edwards 
as holding hard and brutal doctrine, we rejoice in the clear an- 
alysis of his five sermons on Justification—presenting his grand 
and tender view of the Atonement (pp. 409,410). The later 
Roman Catholic theology (pp. 536-544), and reeent theological 
tendencies (pp. 545-557), are treated with richness of facts and 
suggestions; in the latter the view taken of Calvinism seems to 
amount to an expression (which, however, the author does xo? 
use) that Calvinism is the most superb system of rationalism 
that the world has ever seen; he points out that it is now yield- 
ing precedence to a more true and adequate exegesis of Holy 
Scripture. 

A thorough index makes it possible to use the whole compend 
as a sort of cyclopedia of its subject. There are, however, in 
the treatise a few noteworthy omissions of topics, probably for 
reasons essential in the author’s plan. 

In a book so crowded with definite utterances on a multitude 
of historic controversies, any reader may readily notice specific 
points for his questioning. But, as a whole, in its spirit and its 
method, and for its effect of practical stimulus and guidance, 
this historical criticism of Christian doctrine is a compend whose 
value is signal—even unique. It is of the class of works that 
mark epochs in their several departments. 


The Franco-Prussian War was an anachronism and an international 
blunder, for which the European nations are sure to suffer some day 
not far distant in the future. Count Benedetti, who was at the time 
of the misunderstanding the French Ambassador to the Court of 
Berlin, has been maligned by some of the French as a blunderer. In 
his Studies in Diplomacy, papers which have been translated and pub- 
lished by the Macmillans, the Count relieves himself of the onus of 
blame and contempt. He shows what history will hereafter record— 
that the quarrel between the Germans and French was devised by 
Prince Bismarck for the purpose of territorial aggrandizement. Into 
the trap set by Bismarck fell Grammont and the other large officials 
of Napoleon III.’s empire, because they desired any catastrophe that 
would cover their own embezzlements and other malfeasance. Napo- 
leon did not want the war; he did not trust the reports of the condi- 
tion of the French army that had been given him. Mr. Charles E. 
Ryan, an Irishman, volunteered to serve during this war under the 
Geneva Cross. In his book, With an Ambulance during the Franco- 
German War (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), Mr. Ryan tells 
of the confusion that reigned in Paris and abroad in France at the 
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outset of the campaign. Nothing was ready; there was no system. 
The French army was badly clad and fed, the French contractors, 
men in high station, having thus contributed to the defeat of their 
own troops. Even the rifles were poor stuff, and the French soldier 
was slain by his own countrymen in greater numbers than by the 
German bullets. Mr. Ryan’s book leads one to the conclusion that 
war is rapidly becoming an impossibility between civilized nations. 
The modern implements and methods of warfare make the carnage 
of an open battle too awful to be entered into by human beings. 
The demoralization and disorganization of the French in this juncture 
was shameful, and the fault was that of corrupt officials. The means 
through which Louis Napoleon had reached his throne explains how 
this corrupt bureaucracy had gained control of France. The infidelity 
already rife among the chief personages of the Empire was not so 
much dogmatic as moral. This resulted in a general moral lassitude 
and paralysis of courage. Upona gross materialistic or Epicurean 
theory of life no structure of national power and glory can be erected. 
The war terminated abruptly. The French thought that the war 
party in Germany was dissatisfied that og! had stopped short of 
utterly erasing France from the map of Europe. This was the 
Nemesis that followed after the deeds of the French under the first 
Napoleon. A period of reconstruction followed the war—reconstruc- 
tion in both Germany and France. The French had the difficult 
task of reorganizing their army and of strengthening their frontier. 
At these operations Germany looked with disquiet, and not a few 
warnings and threats were diplomatically exchanged. During this 
sensitive period the Viscount Elie de Gontaut-Biron was the French 
Minister to Berlin, from 1871 to 1877. It was a delicate and trying 
position for a diplomat, but his self-control and patience enabled him 
to keep peace and to make honorable arrangements for his govern- 
ment. The Duke de Broglie has collected out of De Gontaut-Biron’s 
diaries and memoranda the story of his negotiations and maneuver- 
ings, and has constructed a running account of the mission. This 
narrative has been translated, with notes, by Albert D. Vandam, and 
is published by the Macmillans under the title 4” Amébassador of the 
Vanquished. The difficulties of the Ambassador’s position were multi- 
plied by the peevish and unreasonable character of the German Min- 
ister at Paris, the Count von Arnim, and by the course of M. Thiers, 
which was full of surprises to the monarchical party, to which Gon- 
taut-Biron himself belonged. Bismarck was unwilling that the mon- 
archists should triumph, and to that end sent instructions to Von 
Arnim. This has actually been proven in a curious way. Some 
years ago Bismarck had a lawsuit against Von Arnim, and the latter, 
possibly in spite, inserted among the papers that were to appear in 
the trial Prince Bismarck’s private dispatch to him when at Paris, 
ordering him to assist Thiers and the republicans, for the reason that 
the establishment of the monarchy would strengthen France and 
afford her allies that held aloof from a republic. In his game of 
politics M. de Gontaut’s trump card was Russia. It appears that he 
played this card with skill and with persistence. Notwithstanding 
Prince Bismarck’s enmity, and his effort to renew the war, Gontaut 
outplayed him each time. In reading this book the position and 
prejudices of the Duke de Broglie must be remembered. He is a 
monarchist and an ultramontane at all times and irreconcilably. It 
was thought that Gontaut, because of his aristocracy, would be a 
persona grata to the Emperor. That was the case so far as the 
Imperial family was concerned, but his imperturbability was mad- 
dening to the great Chancellor. These three books give such pictures 
of the Franco-German imbroglio as we have not hitherto had. Pre- 
vious accounts of any importance have been chiefly German. Put 
the - together and divide in halves, then we may approximate the 
truth. 


It would be impossible in the brief space at our command to give an 
adequate account of the intimate and detailed description of the life, 
customs, and religious notions of the Burmese in Shway Yoe’s volume, 
The Burman, His Life and Notions, a second edition of which has just 
been issued by the Macmillan Company, of this city. The private, 
political, and religious systems of the Burmese are described with a 
dispassionate accuracy. Folk-songs and folk-tales are freely quoted. 
In his extensive account of Buddhism the author points out the cause 
of the mistake of our Western scholars who supposed that’ Nirvana 
meant annihilatfon. It means cessation of existence, but not extinc- 
tion of being, The substance falls back into the ocean of infinite sub- 
stance and loses its individuality, but does not cease to be. Any one 
who has read Spinoza can understand how this idea may be expressed 
in terms of Western thought. The oft-quoted epigram, “ The prin- 
cipal productions of Burmah are pagodas, pohn-gyees [professed 
Buddhists], and pariah dogs,” is effectually disposed of by this writer. 
Nevertheless, no land so abounds in pagodas as Burmah, and some 
of them are wonderful architectural structures. How vastly increased 
would have been the value of this book had there been illustrations 
to the text! Sometimes a small pagoda is erected over the remains 
of a highly respected relative,or a person of public celebrity. The 
student of Buddhism and of comparative religion will find this work 
of the utmost value to him. It is minute and exhaustive. No other 
book on Burmah contains so much in so small a space. 


The sixth of the Periods of European History, 1715-1789, by 
Arthur Hassall, relates the rise of the condition of international 
European politics known as the “balance of power.” It was the 
period of benevolent despots, and of the rearrangement of social 
relations. In particular, France and the northern German people 
progressed during this period; they underwent a political regenera- 
tion of which the end is not yet. Germany is behind France in pollit- 
ical development, but Germany is not stagnant. Perhaps her evolu- 
tion will be the more perfect and normal by reason of the lateness of 
her maturity. The eighteenth century is too near for us to estimate 
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justly ; to us it seems a series of inexcusable blunders ; to the twenty- 
first century it may be seen to have been a little more wise. The 
balance of power is not a stable equilibrium of international politics. 


It is playing bowls upon a splitting wreck, 
It’s walking on a string across a qulf, 
With millstones fore and aft about your neck. 


The later social conditions, and the theories and men who finally 
brought this state of things about, are intelligently discussed by Mr. 
Hassall, who with discretion omits what has had least force in the 
molding of the modern nineteenth-century world. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 


Every one likes the genial talk of an old man who has lived 
for years in the midst of notable men and noted events. Therefore, 
the good old “ Country Parson’s ” recent volume will be good-naturedly 

tured upon by any rightly disposed intellect. Dr. Boyd continues, 
in his Zast Years of St. Andrews, to relate characteristic anecdotes of 
the people that he has known, and his stories are almost always worth 
the telling. For instance, that of the Edinburgh professor who seri- 
ously declared that what he wished through all eternity was to lecture 
to students every morning, after that go home and eat his dinner, and 
read the newspaper the evenings! Another tale is of Sir Walter Scott, 
who suggested that it was worth while going to a Scotch kirk for the pure 
pleasure of getting out again; and of Wilberforce, who told his boys 
that they ought not to abandon themselves too much to the enjoy- 
ment of the fine weather, because it was “in a certain sense accursed.” 
There is much in this book about the late Bishop Thorold, who was 
a close friend of Dr. Boyd’s, and much about the sensations and 
reflections of one who is growing old. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) 


The Rev. Chauncy Giles long stood as a foremost representative 
of the “ New Church ” or Swedenborgian denomination. Mr. Giles’s 
sermons show some virtues and two defects—the lack of early culture, 
for which no after reading ever compensates, and the mannerisms of 
Swedenborg, which almost any Swedenborgian preacher seems to feel 
form an outward and visible sign of Swedenborgian orthodoxy. The 
Swedenborgians live for another life; they look forward to the ghost- 
world with as much impatience as did the medieval monks. The 
value of this life and the present tense of eternal life do not impress 
them. Again, the Sabellianism of the sect is emphatic. Mr. Giles 
warns his hearers against Trinitarian ideas of God. Notwithstanding 
this, Mr. Giles’s sermons were widely scattered during his lifetime, 
for, through the generosity of some one, they were distributed gratui- 
tously, for purposes of propagandism. They are sermons that may 
interest and edify a class of minds. The title of the memorial volume 
is Progress in Spiritual Knowledge, and the book is published by the 
American New-Church Tract and Publication Society, Philadelphia. 


The “ Keynote” novels are still in the tone of the initial volume. 
Nets for the Wind, by Una Taylor, and /m Homespun, by Edith Nes- 
bit, are diverse in style but — emancipated from conventional 
notions of cleanliness of idea. e former is a series of symbolical 
sketches, perfervid in their rhetoric, always visgué, and given to a 
distinct species of profanity. But it is the symbolism that vexes the 
reader. He is always asking himself the answer to the conundrum ; 
that is substantially what each story amounts to. The other volume 
is not painfully original, nor so anxious to shock the reader. It deals 
with the farming and servant people of Kent, England. The dialect 
is intelligible without a glossary. The feeling in these little tales 
of Edith Nesbit’s, which mostly have the Parisian mo/#i/, is not sickly. 
Both books are up to the standard in a literary measure—that is, 
touching style. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


Mr. R. P. Halleck, of Louisville, has written a text-book for 
schools on Psychology and Psychic Culture that has some commend- 
able traits. It is distinctly physiological, and the author begins with 
a description of the nervous system. He goes on from this starting- 
point to describe sensation, which, after the Germans, he calls “ pres- 
entation,” which is technica'ly accurate; then he gives good counsel 
on the cultivation of perception, memory, the emotions, and the will. 
If there is any fault to be found with the work, it is that it is some- 
what verbose for a text-book, especially in the latter chapters. At 
any rate, it has the merit of bringing what psychology the world has 
accumulated down to the comprehension of the average school 
child’s understanding. (American Book Company, New York.) 


Since Mr. Swinburne was not appointed Poet Laureate, he has taken 
up the Arthurian legend, and written a poem called 7he 7a/e of Balen. 
The manner and mode of the poem are far away from Tennyson’s 
“ Idylls of the King.” In this poem, which is really beautiful and 
Hellenic in its moderation, the author has shaken off his more strik- 
ing mannerisms. There is not in it such a perfect verse as usually 
comes from this greatest master of melody in the English tongue, 
but the verse is strong. Alliteration happens less often, and there is 
no ferocity of passion, no blood and foam and straining hard and 
fierce bites—none of the usual ear-marks. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


Dr. F. L. Humphrey’s lectures on Zhe Evolution of Church Music 
are set forth in attractive style both materially and mentally; the 
binding is beautitul, and the literary style bright. The work is not 
scientific, but it is interesting. We do not mean to say that the 
author is an ignoramus, but he is not technical in his arrange- 
ment or in his terminology. He makes a readable book, though he 

iques the reader at times by his dogmatism; his idea is that music 
is the expression of emotion, as words are of thought. According to 
this canon the Rev. Mr. Humphreys develops his theory of the 
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development of ecclesiastical music. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York.) 


New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 
include all received by The Outlook during the week ending August 21. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of 
the more important works. } 

The middle of August marks low tide in the book publication of 
the year. The list of books received for this week is, therefore, the 
smallest printed this year. It includes only several volumes in Long- 
man’s English Classics Series and one volume of travel and adventure. 

The English Classics Series is, as our readers may remember, 
designed for use in secondary schools in accordance with the system 
of study outlined by the Committee of Ten. The volumes just issued 
include some of the books prescribed for 1898 examinations in many 
English and American colleges. Southey’s Zi/e of Nelson, Macaulay’s 
Life of Johnson, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers, and Milton’s Paradise Lost (Books I. and II.) are 
presented in neat volumes and in clear t Each is edited, with 
notes and introduction, by some instructor in one of our noted educa- 
tional institutions. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 

Mr. Walter D. Wilcox gives us in Camping in the Canadian Rockies 
a picturesque account of out-of-door life in the wilder part of the 
Canadian ranges of the Rocky Mountains. To this he joins a con- 
densed history of the early explorations, The book is very hand- 
somely printed, and contains twenty-five full-page photogravures. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—It is said that Sir Edwin Amold has contributed nearly ten 
thousand leading articles to the London “ Daily Telegraph.” 


— Longmans, Green & Co. have in press a life of Nansen, the Arctic 
explorer, written by two of his countrymen, Brégger and Rolfsen, and 
enriched with a poem by Bjérnson, and with illustrations from photo- 
graphs and original drawings. 

—Our attention has been called to the fact that in Mr. Howard’s 
article on Mrs. Stowe in our July Magazine Number the late Mrs. 
Mary B. Claflin was spoken of as “the widow of ex-Governor Claflin, 
of Massachusetts.” Ex-Governor Claflin is still living. 

—Miss Katharine Pearson Woods has at last completed “ John: A 
Tale of King Messiah,” which is to be published in the fall b 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. The book is the first of a trilogy which 
will form a study of the social message of Christianity to the first 
century. 

—Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co., of Boston, announce a new book 
on the collecting of book-plates, by Charles Dexter Allen, author of 
“ American Book-Plates,” and Vice-President of the! Ex Libris Society 
of London. The title of the new book is “Ex Libris: Essay of a 
Collector.” 

—Bjémstjerne Bjérnson is about to leave Norway, to take up his 
permanent residence in Germany. In a recent issue of the “ Verdens 
Gang” he states that the continued attacks upon him at home are 
the cause of this decision, and that he believes that he will find a 
more congenial field for his literary labors in Germany, where he will 
have fewer temptations to take part in politics. 

—Tolstoi recently told a French interviewer that “ Alphonse Dau- 
det has a certain talent; Paul Bourget is a brilliant essayist, but a 
poor novelist, his head being too crammed with facts ; Marcel Prévost 
is worth more than his books, which are ‘inqualifiables.’ Guy de 
Maupassant knew how to see and tell what he had seen. His style 
was as pure as a precious metal. He was miles ahead of Flaubert, 
Zola, and everybody. Zola is a diligent and plodding writer. I liked 
his ‘Germinal,’ and ‘ La Terre’ is a novel of peasant humanity. As 
for ‘ Lourdes,’ I stopped at the hundredth page, and ‘ Rome’ I never 
opened.” 

—The London correspondent of the “Episcopal Recorder,” of 
Philadelphia, writes of the circumstances attending the publication of 
a new edition of the Bible by a Glasgow house, in illustration of the 
care taken in printing the Scriptures. It may not be generally known, 
he says, that in Scotland anybody may print the Scriptures, but before 
publishing any edition a copy of it must be read by a government 
official and duly licensed. The edition issued by the Glasgow firm 
was so small that two or three copies will go into the waistcoat 
pocket, and the reading of it no ordinary eyesight can manage with- 
out the aid of a magnifying-glass. But this microscopic Bible had to 
be perused from beginning to end before the law allowed it to be 
licensed for publication. 


Books Received 


For the week ending August 21, 1896 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Hab, yi Everett, Jr., Ph.D. (Editor). Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books 


and II. 
Jordan, Mozy A., A.M. (Editor). Oliver Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wake- 


e 
Lowell, D. O.S., A.M, M.D. (Editor). The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
(Editor). Macaulay’s Life of S 
ue u ray, A.M. itor). acaulay’s Life of Samuel Joh 
Miller, Edwin L., A.M. (Editor). Robert Southey’s Life of Nelson ma 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Wilcox, Walter Dwight. Camping in the Canadian Rockies. $ 
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For the Little People 


Afternoon Tea 
By Mary F. Butts 


Put on your bonnet and take your doll 
And come out to the maple-tree— 

I have thimble biscuits, and raspberry shrub, 
And cookies for afternoon tea. 

Five guests are invited. I think they make 
A charming company. 


I have asked Red Squirrel, who chatters and 
scolds 
In the branch of the maple-tree ; 
I have asked Sir Robin and his sweet wife, 
And his neighbor Chickadee, 
And Mr. Crow, in his black dress-suit, 
To come to my afternoon tea. 


The tea will be served in acorn cups, 
Pretty as they can 

A present they were from a dear good friend, 
The generous old oak-tree ; 

And there are Jovely saucers to match 
My cups of afternoon tea. 


A Family of Twelve 
By E. Chamberlain 


The hired man found them while he was 
mowing the alfalfa-field. 

There was a sudden “ whir-r-r” that made 
him jump, as poor, frightened mother quail 
flew off her nest; and there among the long 
green stems lay twelve pretty speckled eggs. 

Just then the dinner-horn blew, so he put 
the twelve eggs into his covered tin pail and 
started briskly towards the muill-house, for he 
was warm and hungry. 

As he crossed the treeless fields the sun 
beat hotly on his old straw hat, and the pail 

w almost too warm to hold. But it was 
lucky that he did not drop it, for inside won- 
derful things were happening, as the hired 
man discovered when he reached the veranda 
and uncovered his pail. 

Where twelve pretty brown eggs had lain 
were twelve baby quails running about among 
their own egg-shells, as lively as crickets and 
not very much bigger. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried the two little girls, 
their eyes shixing with delight, “let’s show 
them to grandma, quick!” Four little eager 
hands received the pail, with its scrambling 
load, and hurried them into the house. 

“Poor little tots!” said gentle grandma ; 
“what will become of them ?” 

“ Oh, let’s keep them, grandma, do /”’ plead- 
ed two wistful voices. “ We can take care of 
them.” 

“ But they need a feathered mother, dearies,” 
grandma answered. “Tell the hired man to 
catch the old hen whose chicks were killed 
by a weasel last night, and perhaps she will 
adopt them.” 

So the hen was brought and popped into a 
coop, clucking and struggling and running to 
and fro on her long, awkward legs. She was 
absurdly big and very clumsy, and for some 
minutes appeared to have not the slightest in- 
tention of adopting the twelve little waifs 
huddled cheeping in a corner. 

But even a silly old hen will sometimes 
make the best of things, so it happened that 
after a little while she settled down, and the 
poor, cold baby quails crawled under her com- 
fortable wings. 

“ Now they’ve got a mother,” said the little 
girls. 

An hour later grandma heard a wail from 
the direction of the chicken-coop, and hurried 
to see what was the matter. 

“She’s eating them! Oh! she’s eating 
them !” howled the children. And, sure enough, 
there in the middle of the coop stood a chok- 
ing old hen, with two pitiful little quail feet 
protruding from her ugly yellow bill. Grand- 
ma rushed valiantly to the rescue, and the ten 
survivors were carried into the house in an 
apron. 

For two days they lived in an old basket, 
wrapped in flannel rags, and then one morn- 


ing Chung, the Chinese cook, appeared with a 
strange burden. 

“Tattee quail lakkee mamma. My cousin 
catchee. Heap nicee quail!” he beamed, hand- 
ing grandma the queer bundle of feathers 
and string, which proved to be a tightly bound 
hen quail. 

“ Heap nicee mamma!” he repeated when 
the cords were loosed and the quail nestled 
down, spreading her wings for the babies to 
creep under. And the ten little orphans press- 
ing in among the soft feathers thought so, too. 

“ Horrid old hen!” said the two little girls. 
“ They’ve got a rea/ mother now.” 


Tom and the Duchess 


Up in Gentral Park, New York, there is an 
elephant named Tom. Although elephants 
come from hot countries, this elephant has 
been so long in this country that during the 
warm weather which the people of New York 
had a short time ago poor Tom seemed to 
suffer cruelly. The elephants’ keeper up at 
Central Park is just as fond of these big, 
clumsy animals as though they were children, 
and it troubled him a good deal to find some 
method by which he could make them more 
comfortable. This keeper claims that the two 
elephants, Tom and Duchess, do everything 
but talk, and that they can make him under- 
stand them as well as though they did talk. 
You may be sure that the keeper realized that 
something must be done to make these two 
friends more comfortable; so he let them out 
into the yard, took out the hose, and played 
water upon them. When he thought they 
had been cooled off enough he started to turn 
the water off, laying the hose down in the yard. 
Evidently Tom said to himself, ““ Now is my 
chance,” for suddenly he got on his feet and 
seized the hose with his trunk and played 
water on his own head. When he had en- 
joyed it as long as he wished he turned the 
hose upon the Duchess until she signified that 
she was cool enough ; and now Tom is allowed 
to take his own bath, and to perform a like 
service for the Duchess. 


An Indian Cradle Song 


Swing thee low in thy cradle soft, 
Deep in the dusky wood; 

Swing thee low and swing aloft— 
Sleep, as a pappoose should ; 

For, safe in your little birchen nest, 

Quiet will come, and peace and rest, 
If the little pappoose is good. 


The coyote howls on the prairie cold, 
And the owlet hoots in the tree ; 

And the big moon shines on the little child 
As it slumbers peacefully ; 

So swing thee high in thy little nest, 

And swing thee low, and take the rest 
That the night wind brings to thee. 


The father lies on the fragrant ground, 
Dreaming of hunt and fight, 
And the pine leaves rustle with mournful 
sound 
All through the solemn night ; 
But the little pappoose in his birchen nest 
Is swinging low as he takes his rest, 
Till the sun brings the morning light. 
—Exchange. 


The Leveling-Up Process 
By Grace Thompson 


He is a dear little friend of mine. Now 
that he is nine years old I feel quite aged 
when I remember that I knew him as a baby, 
for he feels very old at nine years. I wouldn’t 
be surprised it he felt older at nine years than 
he would at twenty-nine. That’s hard for you 
to understand, but not hard for your father or 
mother to understand. He feels so strong 
and well that he can ride his bicycle miles and 
miles, keeping right close to his father; he 
can drive a horse, and I wouldn’t be at all 
surprised if he had learned to row a boat this 


summer, for he is spending it close to a lake. 
I suppose the reason that he is such a friendly 
boy is because he lives in such a friendly 
world. All the people about him seem to feel 
that it is part of their business to make this 
little boy happy. And then he is so chummy! 
You know what that means. He is huggable 
and dear, and the other day he sent me this 
letter: 

Dear ——: This is my birthday, and I am nine 
years old. I always get so many nice things that 
mamma thinks I ought to give some away to keep 
things even. I therefore contribute five dollars to 
furnish the club you wrote about. I send my love, 
and hope the children will enjoy the country. 

Your loving 


The money sent was used to make some 
children very happy in a country home where 
they can .go with their fathers and mothers 
and stay two weeks. I wish everybody would 
feel that it was his business to help even 
things up. This world would be a much 
jollier place if all the little boys and girls 
lived with that idea in mind. I am sure that 
one boy has had a better summer because he 
tried to even things up on his ninth birthday. 


The Dog Adrift 


A German oil-tank steamer was wrecked a 
short time ago. The crew for several days 
drifted about, flying flags of distress before 
them. When they were seen by a passing 
steamer, all the crew were taken from the boat 
except the big Newfoundland dog, who 
seemed as much a part of the crew as the 
men, but the small boat could not take the 
dog. When the crew were rescued, it was 
thought that the bark would sink at any mo- 
ment and the dog go down with it. The last 
that was seen of him he stood on the bow of 
the boat, the highest point out of the water, 
with his fore paws on the rail and howling dis- 
mally. The poor sailors felt very unhappy 
about leaving him, but there was no choice. 
The signals of distress were still flying, and 
the waterlogged vessel was in the path of 
vessels bound for New York. The sailors were 
taken aboard of the steamer that rescued 
them, still looking toward their old friend on 
the sinking boat. Before night another steamer 
came in sight, and the dog barked and barked 
with all his might. The captain of the 
steamer saw the signals of distress and turned 
down toward the bark. This time the cap- 
tain went round and round the sinking ship, 
blowing his whistles for some sign of life, but 
the only thing in sight was the big black dog, 
who kept prancing up and down and barking 
with all his might. The captain decided to 
rescue the dog. A boat was lowered, and a 
mate and several of the men started to rescue 
the dog. He seemed to know at once what 
was meant. The mate went on board, where 
he examined the ship as well as he could, and 
saw that the only thing alive on it was the 
dog, who jumped about him with so much de- 
light as to seriously embarrass his movements. 
He went back to his boat, and called the dog 
after him. The dog gladly followed, and after 
he was safely in the boat the mate set fire to 
the vessel, for it was dangerous to leave it in 
the position in which he foundit. It is quite 
possible that the dog and some of the crew 
will again meet. 


The Speed of a Fly 


An instrument for measuring the flight of 
birds was made years ago. This instrument 
has been adapted to measuring the flight of 
insects. It has been discovered that a house- 
fly flies faster than birds. It can fly twenty- 
five feet a second, and when frightened it in- 
creases its speed to one hundred and sixty feet 
a second. A swallow is considered the swift- 
est of flying birds. A naturalist saw a swallow 
chasing a dragon-fly, and it could not catch the 
fly. Bees and wasps not infrequently keep up 
with a fast train for some distance, trying to 
get in at a window. 
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The Spectator 


Many things recently have led the Specta- 
tor to place a higher value than before upon 
the blessed gift of a quick and true sense of 
the ludicrous. He has been led to consider 
the many religious movements that would 
have lacked their characteristic features had 
not their leaders been totally lacking in a per- 
ception of humor—a sense of the ridiculous. 
He has good ground for believing, moreover, 
that the dangerous classes, so called, are 
notably destitute of that sense. Was it Pas- 
cal who said that the sense of the ludicrous is 
a great protection to the spiritual life (or 
words to that effect)? Who will tell us how 
much the gift of seeing the ridiculous at first 
glance has had to do in making history? It 
takes some courage, in this day of faddists, 
each with a sure antidote for the -ills of 
humanity, for a modest Spectator to offer 
another prescription ; but he would really like 
to see the culture of the sense of humor 
somehow made a part of our educational 
that branch relating to 
the reformation of delinquents. 


Some one has said, “ Tell me what a man 
laughs at, and I will tell you what he is.” 
~Cannot children be taught what to laugh at? 
what is really amusing? the difference be- 
tween genuine and spurious fun? When 
children have learned that, and their sense of 
the ridiculous has had wholesome develop- 
ment, what chance will there be in the future 
for the success of much that is passing for 
reform and religion to-day ? 


“How ridiculous!” Perhaps so. The 
Spectator is not inclined to argue, at least 
not until cooler weather. And then he can 
‘see how much less fun there will be in the 
world when everybody’s sense of the ridicu- 
‘lous saves everybody from doing anything 
ridiculous. Can we who have a keen sense 
for amusing incidents—particularly on solemn 
occasions—afford to have life less entertaining 
than it is? Alas for the dullness of Drum- 
tochty when its ministers are in no danger of 
slipping into bidding ilka man as sune as he 
gets hame to gae to his closet and ask him- 
self, “Am Ia goat?” And for our own city 
when on a main avenue we may not again 
meet anything akin to blind Tom sandwiched 
in between two great posters of the Salvation 
Army—the one upon his chest announcing as 
‘he gropes along, “I am the Lord—there is 
none else,” etc., etc. Does it not lighten 
one’s commonplace existence considerably to 
come upon the frowsy beggar on the Sixth 
Avenue with his lapel placard, “ Poetry for 
Sale”? Does not sluggish fancy get a spur 
that makes “respectfully declined” in the 
pocket less a weight than before? 


The Spectator would make the culture 
of the sense of the ridiculous a part of the 
education of the clergy—that is, of that small 
minority which furnishes so many good stories 
for the majority of the brethren. And yet 
it would be a great pity to cut off the pro- 
duction of those stories. All in all, per- 
haps it would be best to except the clergy 
from this new field of culture. Who buta 
clergyman deplorably devoid of a sense of the 
ludicrous would, upon his first appearance 
before the congregation to which the elderly 
damsel belonged whose affianced he had just 
become, have taken for his text, “She hath 
done what she could,” and he a dried-up little 
old man, with a shrill, squeaky voice? And 
that velvety-black missionary who came for- 
ward from a background of surpliced white 
clergymen and twice repeated the first clause 
of his text, “ Though ye have lain among the 
pots”—what wonder that his brethren in the 
chancel, to say nothing of the congregation, 
had hard work to keep on their serious faces ! 


But where have we more impressive and 
abiding example of utter destitution in the 
sense of the ridiculous than in the cemeteries 
of the land, both ancient and modern—those 
at eountry cross-roads and on the borders of 
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our great cities as well? The old tombstones, 
of course, are the more entertaining, but many 
of those of to-day stand in evidence of an un- 
developed sense on the part of the writers 
of the inscriptions. Collections of curious 
epitaphs may be found for the seeking, the 
most of them illustrating what can be done iz 
memoriam by those who have no sense of the 
ridiculous. The bare brevity of the tombstone 
inscriptions of the present day is one of the 
results, no doubt, of the hilarity afforded by 
the old fashion. Better too little on a tomb- 
stone than too much, and that for the provok- 
ing of laughter; and yet it is easy enough to 
find new headstones bearing inscriptions like 
this: “ Glory to God in the highest! Here 
lies —— ——.” 

But are not Americans, all in all, the Spec- 
tator would ask, better equipped with a quick 
sense of the ludicrous than other peoples? 
“Yes, what they call ludicrous,” somebody 
answers. But is there no standard? no court 
of last resort in humor as in things else? If 
not, says the Spectator, there ought to be. 
Have not Americans been first in discovering 
the ridiculous where other peoples have been 
blind for ages to its prominence? Is not 
Mark Twain, “ revised and corrected,” accepted 
as the typical American humorist? Could the 
old masters have painted much that they did 
if their ideality had been offset by a sense of 
the ridiculous ? 

& 


According to the accounts of the Jesuit 
Fathers, the savage, as first known in the New 
World, hada keen sense of humor; he was given 
to playing pranks upon the black-gowns, whose 
lack of the sense of the ridiculous oftentimes is 
revealed in the version given of episodes in 
which the Fathers were, all unknown to them- 
selves, even when they recorded the incident, 
the game of the savages they were seeking to 
convert, and of whom they had to learn the 
Indian tongue. One of the amusements of 
Indian tutors consisted in teaching the Fathers 
the wrong words for what they wanted to sa 
in exhortation—and then great was the hilar- 
ous uproar when, in fervent simplicity, those 


‘Fathers edified their savage flocks with words 


wildly astray from their meaning. 


When the Spectator asked a friend, who has 
been in charge of a reformatory for years, if 
delinquents as a class had a perception of 
humor, a sense of the ridiculous, the reply 
was that they had not, but were notably defi- 
cient in the same. “ When they can be taught 
to know the difference between true and 
spurious amusement or fun, much will have 
been gained forthem.” Inthe sad experience 
of many of the young girls of a reformatory 
the Spectator found abundant proof that false 
ideas of amusement were at the root of many 
a downfall—granting, as the Spectator was 
disposed to grant, that a dearth of whole- 
some amusement, of the healthy, uplifting 
recreation which should have been provided 
for them in some way, was the primal cause. 
Their aim had been to be amused—to have a 
good time—and they had been misled through 
ignorance into misery. 


Now, the Spectator knows that it is easier to 
ask questions than to answer them; that he 
is dealing superficially with a great and far- 
reaching subject; and that there is a distinc- 
tion between the sense of humor and the sense 
of the ridiculous. But, before dropping the 
subject, he would ask if the cultivation of the 
sense of humor should not be included in 
some way in our educational system, particu- 
larly as it relates to the juvenile delinquent ? 


Notes and Queries 


There is one point about “ free silver” on which I 
ask for your opinion. Why are the free silver coin- 

e men so determined to have a ratio of l6to 1? 

hy are they not willing and anxious to have a 
ratio that will put one hun cents’ worth of silver 
metal into a silver dollar, rather than a ratio of 16 to 
l, which puts only fifty-three cents’ worth into a 
dollar? itseems to me as if that would be fair and 
honest, and that free coin of silver would then 
hurt no one. Of course silver dollars of twice the 
weight of the present ones would be rather heavy to 
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carry around in one’s ket, but nobody wants to 
carry around those we fon have in circulation, - 


Free-coinage advocates say that the object of 
bimetallism, whether international or national, is to 
increase the yearly supply of additional currency. If 
the ratio were changed so that silver could be coined 
only at its present bullion value, none would be 
coined, since the entire product of silver at present 
prices is demanded for other purposes. The whole 
object of bimetallism—the expansion of the currency 
—would be defeated. 


l. What is the best text-book of Forensics? 2. Is 


there a better text-book for history of Christian doc- 


trine than Harnack’s work? 3. What is the ratio 
of Catholic to Protestant inhabitants of the Do- 
minion of Canada? 4. Is Romanes’s book the best 
discussion of theories of evolution ? w.s.S. 


l. The best that we know of are “ Briefs for Foren- 
sics” and “ Argumentative Composition,” by Pro- 
fessor George P. Baker, of Cambridge. 2. None 
that we can recommend. 3. At the last census the 
population of Canada was, in round numbers, 5,000,- 
000, of whom 2,000,000 were Roman Catholics. 4. 
We do not know which book of his you refer to, but 
there is no more eminent expositor of the subject. 
The principal interest of late has attached to the 
discussion of Weismann’s theory, for which see the 
“ Nineteenth Century” in successive numbers a year 


ago. 


I wish to know of a work or two which will give 
me light on the parable of the unjust steward (Luke 
xvi., I-14). H. H. 

This parable is not (as usually understood) a story 
of an illegitimate transfer of property, defrauding 
the landlord, but of a just rectification of accounts 
by taking off fraudulent overcharges on the tenants. 
The “bills” (or “bonds,” R.V.) stated higher fig- 
ures than the ledgers; the steward pocketed the ex- 
cess; the reductions made the bills agree with the 
ledgers. This was simple justice, though from a low 
motive. We do not know any book to recommend 
to you for this parable. 


Please give lists of the best books in psychology 
and ethics, in the order to be read, for one who has 
wis to study both thoroughly, with specia 
te their relation to each other. H. 5 


In psychology, Compayré, as an introduction ; 
then Professor James’s one-volume abridgment, 
then Héffding. In ethics, Muirhead’s “ Elements,” 
then Bowne’s “Principles,” then Alexander’s “ Moral 
Order and Progress.” 


Please inform me of some reliable work upon 
heredity. I am very anxious for something — 
the subject. W. G. B. 


Dr. A. H. Bradford’s book “ Heredity and Social 
Problems” will put you on the track of all that is 
best on this subject, through its copious references 
to contemporary discussions. 


Will some one furnish me with the birthdays of 
l) Dr. — Brown, “ Rab’s freend, ye ken;” (2) 

obert Louis Stevenson, and (3) Willia II. of 
England? E. H. K. 

l. September 2, 1810. 2. November 13, 1850. 3. 
November 4, 1650. 


Will you kindly tell me who said, when seeing a 
man going to the gallows, “ There goes —— but for 
the grace of God”? H. S. F. 


It has been attributed to John Bunyan. 


At the end of Froude’s second volume of the Car- 
lyle bio hy, “ Life in London,” the author tells 
of Carlyle’s death and burial. Then, after saying 
that Scotland will have raised a monument over his 
grave, but that none is needed, he closes with the 

ollowing paragraph, put in quotation-marks, but no 
source being given. Can any one fix its author? 
“ For giving his soul to the common cause, he has 
won for himself a wreath which will not fade, and a 
tomb the most honorable, not where his dust is decay- 
ing. but where his glory lives in everlasting remem- 
brance. For of illustrious men all the earth is the 
sepulcher, and it is not the inscribed column in their 
own land which is the record of their virtues. but the 
unwritten memory of them in the hearts and minds 
of all mankind.” 


Perhaps some recent correspondents in Notes and 
Queries may like to know that Mrs. Urania Bailey 
not “ Marcia,” as the types, probably, would have 
%) and Julia Gill were one and the same person. 

rs. Bailey’s early home was in Gill, Mass., and 
many of her contributions to literature were under 
the pen-name of Julia Gill. S. B. T. 


“A. M. R.,” who inquires for the m “ The 
Children’s Crusade,” in your paper of the 15th inst. 
may find same in Longfellow’s Poems, Part II. of 
“ Ultima Thule.” It is an unfinished poem, and, as 
—r- in the Riverside Edition of Longfellow’s 

oems in 1883, does not contain the lines qeetee by 
A. Re” I. D. 


Have any of The Outlook’s readers a second-hand 

copy of Charles Kingsley’s “ West Indies” which 

they wish to sell? It is now out of print. If so, 

unas address E. M. Sherman, Box 95, Brodhead, 
s. 
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The Home Club 


Picnics 


The beautiful months of September and 
October are before us, the months in which a 
picnic can be made a perfect delight. It is 
doubtful if any picnic can be made a thing of 
joy if it is made to last all day; but a pic- 
nic which means taking tea in the woods will 
always be a delight. First, it affords op- 
portunity for the fathers to join the party; and, 
secondly, the novelty cannot wear off before 
it is time to returnhome. The whole success 
of a picnic depends, first, upon whether or not 
the people who go to it, whether of one family 
or many, have in them the element of Bohemian- 
ism which will enable them to sit on a stone 
without fretting because it is uncomfortable ; 
to see a spider without a screech, and a worm 
without a shriek: and not to fret if they are 
not provided with knife, fork, spoon, and 
napkin, or feel personally affronted if the tea 
is not of the right temperature. After that 
the success of a picnic depends on work being 
reduced to a minimum. Wooden plates to 

_ be broken up and burned; paper napkins to 
kindle the fire; few edibles, but those daintily 
prepared, and the load of provision so divided 
that nobody is tired when he gets to the 
grounds—these things form the secret of a 
good picnic. 


Petty Criticism 

The London “ Telegraph ” tells the story of 
an English Congregational minister who, it is 
claimed, has endured everything that results 
from a large family and a small income with- 
out complaint. But at his last charge he was 
aroused to the point of indignation and pro- 
test. His wife had made a pretty bonnet, and 
the minister received a dozen anonymous let- 
ters protesting against a minister’s wife dress- 
ing so conspicuously. We had supposed that 
this sort of oversight had died out, and that a 
minister’s wife was no longer a piece of church 
property. Not very long ago a minister told 
of being called upon by one of his deacons, 
who seemed greatly embarrassed when he 
called. After considerable hesitation, and 
many attempts to explain the reasons of his 
visit, it finally came out. He really felt, as a 
friend and brother, that he ought to protest 
against the minister’s wife wearing such 
bright-colored ribbons to church ; the minister 
politely told him that he considered his wife 
quite competent to judge of the color of the 
ribbon she should put on her bonnet. It was 
this same minister’s wife who received a visit 
from two of the members of the church, 
women, who called to protest against the 
minister’s wife using white sugar in making 
crullers. They thought that, with her husband’s 
salary, she should use brown sugar. She had 
the courage to tell them that when she asked 
them to pay her bills she would expect to 
have them tell her how the money should be 
spent that came into her hands. 


Household Waste 


The new law in regard to the collection of 
household refuse in New York City went into 
effect August first. This compels the house- 
holder to have three receptacles: one for 
garbage, one for ashes, and one for paper. 
About seventy-five per cent. of the house- 
holders obeyed the law. Several arrests have 
been made, and the accused are out on bail. 
These arrests were intended for the education 
of the people in the lower sections of the city. 
The cost for the collection of household 
refuse is one that makes serious inroads on 
the city’s income. It might be reduced by 
the individual citizen destroying on his own 
premises all that is capable of destruction 
within those limitations. Garbage may be 
dried and become a fuel by a simple device 
approved by Colonel Waring, the New York 
Street Commissioner. Garbage should not 
be burned in stoves or ranges unless pre- 
viously dried. Magazines and weekly papers 
should be sent once a month to some 
one of the organizations that exist in every 
city for the purpose of distributing reading 
matter in prisons, hospitals, and to the home 
missionary fields of the several denominations. 
Shoes and clothes are a reproach to the 


householder who treats them as waste. The 
charity organization societies can always use 
this portion of the family’s belongings that 
have ceased to be useful. There is a — 
economy that is part of the education of good 
citiz2nship. 


She was Comforted 


The New York “ Tribune” of recent date 
tells the story of a little girl of four, who, with 
her nurse, was walking at the seaside. They 
came to an inlet, and the nurse decided to row 
across, believing that by rowing across she 
shortened the walk home. When the boat 
reached the opposite shore, she put the child 
ashore, believing she was but a short distance 
from home, and rowed the borrowed boat back. 
The distance was short, but very rough and 
difficult for a little girl of four. She struggled 
on through the coarse grass and sand, climb- 
ing hillocks and walking through depths. At 
last her mother saw her coming and hurried 
to meet her. She exclaimed, “ Were you 
frightened, my sweet?” “I felt very lost,” was 
the reply, “ but I sang ‘ Lead, kindly Light’ 
to myself all the way.” 

There was never a stronger argument than 
this for teaching little children hymns and 
poetry that have thoughtinthem. The pity of 
it, that the minds of children are filled so often 
with nonsense,when it would require no greater 
effort to give them the inspiration of good 
literature 


A Bird Day 


A “ Bird Day” was established at Oil City, 
Pa., in 1894. The establishing of Bird Day 
there was the natural outcome of the nature- 
studies pursued in all the grades of the schools 
for several years. In winter the winter birds 
in the city, their habits and appearance, are 
studied. Two periods of twenty minutes each 
are given each week to the study of birds, 
which are made the subject of essays. The 
pupils compare notes, and have instituted a 
bird calendar, in which the members of the 
class note the appearance of the birds in the 
spring andtheirhaunts. Theinterest aroused 
in the birds that frequent the city and suburbs 
has proved the best possible protection for 


. the birds; they have notably increased. The 


example of the school authorities in Oil City 
has been followed by many other cities in 
Pennsylvania. - 


Telephones in Kitchens 


In San Francisco a telephone service which 
might be called a larder service has been 
established. Thecostis fifty cents per month. 
Orders to the tradesmen can be given, but no 
answer can be received. Marketing by tele- 
phone is a convenience, but it costs more than 
the telephone rates. To the housewife who 
must practice economy in household expenses, 
personal visits to the butcher, the baker, and 
especially the vegetable and fruit men, are a 
necessary daily duty. The price and quality 
vary from day to day, and personal inspection 
saves many dollars that must be included 
with the cost of the telephone. 


Invention and Necessity 


The increase in the knowledge of hygiene 
and the reducing of space in bedrooms makes 
one of the problems of modern civilization. 
As we learn of the necessity of single beds 
and air-space, we face the fact that only the 
wealthy can afford air-space. It has been sug- 
gested that the iron bedsteads, double deck, 
like the bunks in a stateroom, could be used 
for children in small bedrooms, and that they 
would be preferable to double beds. These 
beds are on rollers and could be pulled out 
from the wall. A little ingenuity would pro- 
vide side bars somewhat on the order of cribs, 
which would prevent small children from roll- 
ing out. 

For Purifying Water 

A French scientist has invented a method 
of purifying water in large quantities, which 
the authorities say can be applied to the water 
used in the household. Mix a slight quantity 


Young housewives may 
depend on Cleveland's 
baking powder. It does 
the work just right every 


time. «Ihave used Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder over 25 years—it 
never disappoints.’’— Mrs.B.F, 


of alum with the water to be purified, stir it 
thoroughly, and then let it settle. When the 
water is settled, decant. Do not distyrb the 
sediment. A cream whip-churn or egg-beater 
can be used for stirring the water. Water 
filtered through a filter that is not constantly 
watched and cleansed is far more dangerous 
than contaminated water used without filter- 
ing. 
Babies’ Food 


Dr. B. Van D. Hedges read before the New 
Jersey County Medical Society a paper on 
the Quality and Quantity of Infants’ Food, in 
which he advises that a nursing baby, whether 
at breast or using the bottle, be weighed two 
or three times a week on an accurate pair of 
scales. A gain, Dr. Hedges says, of from a 
half to three-quarters of an ounce a day indi- 
cates a healthy progress. Less than this indi- 
cates that the baby’s food is not nourishing it.. 
In Boston the school children are weighed in 
the physical examination regularly conducted 
under the physicians employed by the Board 
of Education. 


A Business Opening 


A woman in New York has decided to 
open a depot where women can have their 


boots blacked and cared for. She will goa. 


step further toward meeting a want if she will 
send out collectors who will gather the boots 
at customers’ houses and deliver them.. But- 
tons could be sewed on at so much apiece, or, 


better still, arrangements made by the month for . 


keeping the family foot-gear in order. When 
possible, this work could be done by the agent 
at the house. It is one of the ways for a 
young girl to make money. She should be 
quick, neat, and observing. 


Just 


Now Hood’s Sarsaparilla will do you great 
good by purifying your blood, giving you 
appetite and sweet, refreshing sleep. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


‘Is the best—in fact The One True Blood Purifie, 
’ are the only pills to take 
Hood S Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Correspondence 


International Trade 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Your correspondent “N.” takes issue with my 
statement that the change of our currency to silver 
monometallism would prove an embarrassment to 
trade with gold-using countries. “ Has he ever,” 
inquires “ N.,” “seen so much as a mention of any 
impediment to trade between countries using differ- 
ent money standards ?” 

Permit me to reply that I have seen this thing 
mentioned quite a number of times by high economic 
authorities. Let me quoteafew. In his latest book 
on “ International Bimetallism” (p. 139) President 
Walker says: 

“Such fluctuations in the relative value of the 
two money metals continually involve international 
trade in embarrassments and disturbances of the 
most serious character, and often reduce it to mere 
gambling. Without some tie which can hold the 
two metals at least near to each other, during the 
time between the manufacture and sale of the com- 
modities and the receipt of the proceeds, the pro- 
ducer in a gold country can never tell for how much 
silver he must sell his goods in order to make him- 
self whole and at last coin a profit; the producer 
in a silver country can never tell for how much gold 
he must sell his goods in order to make himself 
whole, or perhaps win a profit.” 

The Herschell Commission of 1888, in treating of 
“the inconvenience which arises in the exchange 
between gold-using and silver-using countries,” says 
that it is no doubt “reduced to a minimum by the 
action of exchange banks and telegraphic transters,” 
but maintains that the difficulty and inconvenience 
are yet serious. “It must be borne in mind that 
the fluctuations in exchange, even in a single day, 
have, of late years, often been considerable; and, 
inasmuch as it is not always possible to close the 
transaction on both sides and make the settlement 
of the exchange simultaneously, some risk to the 
merchant is at times inevitable. Besides this, it is 
said that the exchange difficulty tends to limit trade, 
and to restrict it to those cases in which a contract 
of sale and purchase can be made in the two coun- 
tries at the same time.” This Commission, com- 
posed of monometallists and bimetallists in equal 
numbers, and probably the strongest group of finan. 
ciers ever associated for such a purpose, unanimously 
agreed in this statement. 

Sir Louis Mallet,an eminent bimetallist of this 
Commission, thus testified: “1 desire to express 
very distinctly the opinion that I attach far more 
importance to the injurious effect of constant fluc 
tuations in their relative value, in imparting a char- 
acter of uncertainty and insecurity to the interna- 
tional exchanges between gold and silver using 
countries, than to a mere alteration in their relation 
to each other, in one form or another, whether by a 
rise or fali of either metal.” 

M. Montefiore Levi, who was the President of the 
Brussels Conference, in referring to the same finan- 
cial dislocation, says: “ There is no need, we believe, 
to look elsewhere for the cause of the noticeable fall- 
ing off which has taken place in international trans- 
actions. The hesitation which checks all great 
enterprises, and which paralyzes many markets, is 
the direct consequence of the instability in the price 
of silver as compared with gold.” And Mr. W. N. 
Shaw,a strong monometallist, predicts that if the 
existing differences of standard continue for a cen- 
tury, they will “ sever the world into two completely 
independent and non-communicating circles—silver- 
using East and gold-using West.” 

On these questions of international finance I have 
no right to any independent opinion ; but I hope 
that I have shown that there is good authority for 
believing that there are serious impediments to trade 
between countries using different money standards. 
And if, as 1 greatly fear, the free coinage of silver 
by this country at 16to | would result in reducing 
our currency to the basis of silver monometallism, 
then, according to all these high authorities, a seri- 
ous dislocation of trade must result between this 
country and countries adhering to the gold standard. 
And it must be admitted that the tone of most of 
Mr. Bryan’s speeches conveys the impression that 
intercourse between this country and Europe is 
highly undesirable. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Mexico and Silver 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

As to Mexico and free silver; my qitics aver 
that the Mexican laborer is not so well paid as 
his brother north of the Rio Grande, inferentially 
because Mexico has free silver. Is the German work- 
man paid American wages, or the Englishman? 
Does the money standard fix wages? Is a high wage- 
rate but no work satisfactory? I adhere to the 
statements I made that Mexico has had no panics or 
depressions while we have had several ; that, starting 


from industrial zero, Mexico has made remarkable 
progress ; and I draw the conclusion that, so far from 
her silver coinage having wrought the disaster with 
which we are threatened, her steady prosperity is 
due in large part to her steady prices, in contrast with 
our spasms of business contraction due largely to 
constantly falling prices. The fluctuations of ex- 
change rates, which disturb Mr. Burnham, are not 
dependent upon the value of silver. Fluctuations 
are of daily occurrence between domestic cities, and 
on London. They are greater in a small country, 
whose bankers’ balances vary more because trade is 
smaller. 

Let the readers and the critics hold to the real 
issues : not the status, but the progress, of Mexico (and 
Japan), in spite of (or by reason of) a non-appreci- 
ating currency and steady prices, compared with the 
fitful ups and downs of industry in this our vastly 
better qualified United States. 

N. O. NELSON. 


Is It Honest? 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In Dr. van Dyke’s letter, published in The Outlook 
of August 15, he makes the following statement: 
“ Bimetallism is not the question at issue. Both 
parties have declared in favor of the use of gold and 
silver as money. The difference between them is the 
difference between honest bimetallism and dishonest 
bimetallism.” Such statements as the above, the 
Republican platform, and the utterances of Re- 
publican newspapers and campaign orators, all con- 
vey the impression that the Republican party is in 
favor of bimetallism, and hold out the idea that that 
party has a vital interest in the silver cause, which it 
proposes to promote by the safest and surest method, 
viz., international agreement. And these orators 
and editors wonder why the silver leaders look as- 
kance when international bimetallism is proposed as 
a remedy. 

In every National Convention where a plank has 
been adopted proposing international bimetallism 
and pledging the party to work for its success, it has 
always been asa sop to the silver men, for the pur- 
pose of holding the “silver vote,” and not the out- 
come of conviction. 

Indeed, as compared with the believers in “ free 
silver ” and those. who believe in a single gold stand- 
ard, or have no convictions on the question, the 
element in this country which favors bimetallism 
from conviction and opposes free coinage is too small 
to seriously influence any party or platform. 

Heretofore the pledges to work for international 
bimetallism have been disregarded or violated as soon 
as election was over and the need of votes past ; and 
until such doctrines are adopted as a matter of prin- 
ciple instead of expediency, no other course can be 
expected. 

The only exception to this statement recalled by 
the writer occurred during the term of President 
Harrison, when he took action concerning the Euro- 
pean Conference, and the effort to pacify the silver 
vote in that case was so obvious that it needs no 
comment. 

Another reason why those interested in the silver 
cause do not indorse the plank calling for interna- 
tional action is because there is little reason to be- 
lieve that the most strenuous efforts on the part of 
the United States through its officials could bring 
about an agreement of European nations. 

The interests of all the European nations are not 
identical, and the prospect of uniting them upon the 
question of coinage is not within the bounds of proba- 
bility. 

The prospect of securing British assent is espe- 
cially gloomy, and yet most bimetallists who favor 
international action insist that British co-operation 
is essential. 

The fact of the matter, as it seems to the friends of 
silver, is that the European co-operation plan, which 
is known to be impossible of execution—if, indeed, 
any effort is made to execute it—makes a convenient 
covert to skulk behind when election is near and the 
believers in tree coinage arerampant. At such times 
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its exponents are bimetallists. On all other occasions 
they believe in a single gold standard, or at least 


desire no change. 
FRANK L. WENTWORTH. 


Prices and Values 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Some of your correspondents who are attempting 
to throw light on thesilver problem have a singular 
faculty of casting nothing but darkness thereon. 
Thus, Mr. N. O. Nelson, in the issue of August 22, 
quotes Henry Clews to the effect that silver coun- 
tries would send their bullion here to be coined, 
because they would thus double its value, and says: 
“This assumes that our free-coinage dollar would 
be at par with gold.” This is very funny, for Mr. 
Clews assumes exactly the contrary. He assumes 
that silver which can be bought for fifty cents will 
be sent to the mint and be stamped a dollar, thus 
giving the owner a profit which doubles the exchange- 
able value, so that a debt of one dollar can be paid 
with fifty cents’ worth of bullion. Mr. Nelson con- 
founds nominal value and actual value in this and 
in all his statements concerning a rise in prices. 
What he terms a “ rise in prices” isin reality only a 
depreciation of the dollar. If I make a straw hat 
worth fifty cents in gold, and sell it to take pay in 

‘silver, I must ask a dollar for it, because there is only 
fifty cents of actual value in the dollar. It seems to 
be a rise in the price of the hat, but is not, because 
my silver dollar will fetch only fifty cents exchanged 
for gold. The rise in price isa fiction intended to 
meet the fiction in calling fifty cents’ worth of silver 
a dollar, but the real values remain as they were 
before. The owner of the silver thought he had 
doubled his money by free coinage until he bought 
the hat, and then he saw that the rise in prices bal- 
anced the gain in coinage. 

This, of course, is the ultimate result when the 
community gets adjusted to the conditions ; but while 
in process of adjustment there may elapse a year or 
more when the uncalculating, the ignorant, and the 
poor, who are forced to exchange their labor and their 
products at once, and cannot wait for prices to come 
to a level, will be victimized by the holders of the 
depreciated dollars. I make the hat, but, being poor, 
must sell it immediately to get money to buy bread. 
Hunger forces me, but the man who wants my hat 
can wait a week or month for it, and with that ad- 
vantage compels me to a sale at the old rate and 
pays me in depreciated silver, getting the hat at half 
price. In disposing of two hats I actually lose one, 
and cannot help myself until the price of hats comes 
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up to the depreciation of silver, which will not be 
for a long time. As it will be the same with all 
other articles produced by labor, it amounts to a 
reduction of wages for the whole laboring class dur- 
ing all the time it may take prices to reach the level. 

The stimulation of business so confidently pre- 
dicted by Mr. Nelson will be only seeming and 
unreal. The silver man who buys my hat at half- 
price will doubtless buy another sooner than he 
would had he paid me a fair price, and that will give 
me double employment if he buys two hats in the 
same time that he would have bought only one; but 
he won’t do that, because it would be equivalent to 
throwing one hat away and losing the fifty cents 
made in coinage of his bullion. Should he do it, I 
would be doubly busy, and that would give the 
appearance of greater activity, while in reality it 
would be giving double labor for only the original 
pay. The laboring man cannot afford to work twice 
as many hours just to show that there is more em- 
ployment to be had; and that is all there is of any 
scheme based on pure fiction, as the fifty-cent dollar 
is. 

Stimulation of business is a good thing when there 
is reality behind it, but fiction, which debases the 
dollar which should compensate the laborer, robs 
him and doubles his burdens. Mr. Nelson in his 
general conclusion is right, that there is no warrant 
for thinking prices will rise enough to make up the 
loss to the public by the coinage of fifty-cent dollars. 
So the scheme should be voted down. 


Paxton, Mass. 


J. B. M. 


The Single-Tax Campaign 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of August 15 is an article by Priscilla 
Leonard headed “ Humors of the Single-Tax Cam- 
paign,” in which there are some misstatements, 
which, with your kind permission, I will correct, pref- 
acing by saying that while there may be a humor- 
ous side to this campaign, the work was not under- 
taken for the sake of recreation. Men don’t tramp 
over dusty roads during hot weather, distributing 
literature, speaking two or three hours to a crowd on 
the street corners, and then tramp back over a lonely, 
dark road at midnight to poor lodgings, or wait at 
some small station until the early morning hours for 
a train or boat, and sleep on tables or chairs, merely 
for theirown amusement. These men believe in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, 
and the consequent right of all to the use of the 
earth. Therefore they mean what they say when 
they sing, 

“ We want the earth, we want the earth ! 
Our warrant is our manhood’s worth, 
Our title is our human birth.” 

This campaign was undertaken with the knowl- 
edge that opposition would come, and lately some 
one has “seriously objected,” as is proved by the 
jailing of eighteen of the campaigners. As soon as 
the jailing was begun the committee had offers from 
all over the country from men willing to go to jail 
for their convictions ; not one hundred, but several 
hundred, most of them entirely unsolicited. This, 
too, shows that the men were in earnest, for the jail 
at Dover was built to hold forty, but is made to hold 
more than twice that number, and, aside from pack- 
ing six or eight men in cells eight by ten feet, the 
Sanitary conditions are such that it is a wonder 
there has not been a pestilence there long before this. 

In regard to the “ willful obstinacy ” of the Single- 
Taxers in “refusing to apply” for a permit to speak 
on the streets, it has never been necessary for 
Republicans, Democrats, Salvation Army, street 
fakirs, or any one to get a permit to speak on the 
street, and Single-Tax meetings were held there all 
last summer. In fact, on the very night of the arrest 
of Mr. Stephenson for “ obstructing the highway ”’ 
there was easy passage through on both sidewalk 
and street, while within a stone’s throw of that 
place a street fakir was talking to a crowd which 
blocked the whole street, but he was not arrested. 
At a later meeting two Councilmen and one minister 
stood on the sidewalk, making passage through diffi- 
cult; and, on being requested by a Single-Taxer to 
make room for passers, refused to do so, and a few 
minutes later testified in court that the street was 
blocked. The Single-Taxers meanwhile asked to 
present the case to Councils, that the matter might 
be talked over and permission given to speak on the 
street. Twice was a time set, and twice the subject 
was utterly ignored by Councils, against their prom- 
ise. The village green is dark and unfrequented, 
and a meeting there would be like a meeting out of 
town. The Single-Taxers did apply for a permit to 
speak, but were denied on the ground that Councils 
never gave permits to speak on the street; they 
gave permits only for processions and the like. 

The Single-Taxers, knowing that the Constitution 
grants the right of free speech, had no alternative 
but to make the attempt to speak ; with the result 
that eighteen of them were put into jail for thirty 


days, with hardly a semblance of trial. In two cases . 


witnesses who were ready to prove that the streets 


were not blocked were threatened with twenty days 
for contempt of court. 

Justice Cooper evidently did not reckon on the 
determination of the Single-Taxers, for it would be 
impossible to find room in that jail for all who 
offered to go. Besides, the expense of costs, board, 
etc., was anitem. At last acéounts the authorities 
determined to make no more arrests, but would give 
no police protection, which means mob rule. Pend- 
ing the decision of the judge in habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings, there was no attempt to hold meetings 
there last week; but Mr. Stephenson, chairman of 
the committee, who on Sunday last finished his sen- 
tence of thirty days, has declared his intention of 
speaking again in Dover nearly every night this 
week. 

In justice to the Single-Taxers it seems necessary 
to make this very brief statement of facts to show 
that they did not provoke the struggle willingly; 
they tried every way except a giving up of their 
rights ; but as they were met on every side by silence 
or opposition, they had no recourse but to make the 
fight, which is a fight for freedom for others as well 
as for themselves. 

They are “frankly elated,” not over the “ oppor- 
tunity for martyrdom,” but over the great help the 
Dover authorities have unintentionally given their 
work. The common people hear them gladly wher- 
ever they speak. Men with rough, ragged clothes 
listen to the new gospel with mouth and ears wide 
open, and it is discussed on the street corners and in 
the workshops as nothing has ever been discussed 
before. Farmers who can hardly get enough to live 
on see a way out of their poverty and misery, and 
are eager for literature on the subject. The monop- 
olists, however, see that the work is assuming larger 
proportions than they had ever dreamed of, and are 
making an attempt to stay the onward course, with 
the result of helping rather than hindering. No re 
form was ever brought about without opposition, 
and the Single-Tax campaigners expected it, but 
will keep up the work until their efforts are crowned 
with success. Already Newcastle has a majority of 
ninety in a vote of six hundred for delegates to the 
Democratic State Convention held August 18, and 
two wards of Wilmington elected two Single-Tax 
delegates. The result of these fourteen months of 
work is marvelous, and the “conspiracy of silence” 
is broken, the stage of ridicule passed, and no power 
can undo what has been done, not even a Dogberry, 
miscalled a Justice. 

Before closing I wish to give Mr. Stephenson’s 
letter in answer to that of Governor Watson quoted 
in your paper, as showing the stuff Single-Taxers 
are made of : 

Governor Watson, Milford, Del.: 

Dear Sir—I have your favor of the 22d inst., and 
note that you deliberately propose to break your 
word. I also note your implication that we are law- 
breakers, but as our case is precisely like that of 
Messrs. Stephens and Horan, I would like to know if 
you then released lawbreakers. You will remember 
that on that occasion you were very indignant over 
the arrest. You denounced it as an outrage, and 
released them without any request from me. To the 
Rev. Jesse C. Taylor, of Lewes, and to the Secret 
of our committee also, you voluntarily qupeeseet 
your opinion that the action of the Dover authori- 
ties was the result of political trickery, and silly 
trickery at that. To our Mr. John S. Crosby, also, 
= denounced the Dover authorities, saying,“ Why, 

hose fellows have overridden the right of trial b 
jury!” It is not for me to say why you have so sud- 
denly deserted free speech and broken your word, 
but this I can say: I would rather be in this jail with 
a clear conscience than scompying your position. 

Yours truly, A. H. STEPHENSON. 

Single-Taxers doubtless do get “fun” out of their 
work—even those in the jail do that ; but the humor- 
ous side is seldom seen. It isserious work, and only 
those who are filled with love for humanity, only 
those who see in the Single Tax the cure for the 
starvation and suffering about them, are willing to 
make the necessary sacrifices. 

FLORENCE A. BURLEIGH, 
Sec’y Phila. Single Tax Society. 


—A correspondent of an English paper 
thus describes the life of the Queen of Italy in 
the little Alpine village of Gressoney : “ Dressed 
in the pretty scarlet costume of the péasant 
women, she delights in the innuiserable Alpine 
walks and scrambles that abound on every 
hillside, and the wild flowers and strawberries 
that are now to be plucked inabundance. The 
Italian flag floats from the pinnacle of the 
chateau, and the chief houses in the neighbor- 
hood have attested their loyalty by a similar 
demonstration. The Queen lives the simplest 
and quietest of lives. It is her desire to lay 
aside for the time being all state ceremony 
and function, and the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage respect her wishes. Once they have wel- 
comed her by a triumphal arch, illuminated 
lanterns, and by lining the roadway, they con- 
tinue their daily avocations as though their 
lady Sovereign were still at Monza or Rome.” 
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Van Gamp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
39 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, 
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A Conference 


The home of the Rev. B. Fay Mills, on the 
banks of the Hudson, at Fort Edward, N. Y., 
was the scene during the last week of August 
of a unique gathering, which set an example 
likely to be widely imitated. Upon the invi- 
tation of Mr. Mills a conference was held for 
exchange of views on some of the most press- 
ing questions of the day. There were present, 
with Mr. Mills, Mr. Bolton Hall, of New York, 
of the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor; Mr. Emest H. Crosby, of New 
York, President of the Social Reform Club; 
President George A. Gates, of Lowa College ; 
the Rev. Charles S,. Daniel, of the Neighbor- 
hood Guild, Philadelphia; Professor Edward 
W. Bemis, one of the editors of the “ Bibli- 
otheca Sacra;” Professor Frank Parsons, of 
the Boston University; the Rev. William M. 
Brundage, of Albany; the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, 
of the “ Church of Social Union ” of Boston; 
Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, of Chicago; Professor 
John R. Commons, of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and his associate Dr. Il. H. Hamilton ; 
Professor Kinly, of the State University of 
Illinois; and the Rev. Dr. J. A. Mills, of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. The pledge of confidence 
made the discussions refreshingly frank. Each 
topic was introduced by some one qualified to 
do so, not only by study, but by experience, 
and the avoidance of set papers gave the con- 
versations unusual spontaneity and spirit. 
The subjects ranged from free silver through 
a wide field of sociological interest up to the 
deeper problems of the relations of the com- 
munity to institutional religion, and still deeper 
questionings of the attitude of the modern 
man and society to the fundamental concep- 
tion of the Divine Love and Creative Power. 
It was a week of intimate and inspiring intel- 
lectual and spiritual intimacy. The perfect 
weather and the harvest moon made it possi- 
ble to hold the sessions day and evening out 
of doors, on the lawn by the water’s edge, 
under the shade of the grand old elms planted 
there by General Rogers, of Revolutionary 
fame; and the radiance of the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mills completed the charm of the 
setting. It is proposed to repeat the Confer- 
ence next year. X. 


After a Windfall 


A well-known next-of-kin agent was asked 
the other day as to the manner in which per- 
sons of humble circumstances disposed of for- 
tunes or large sums of money which they 
had come into suddenly. 

“ Few human beings are alike,” remarked 
the agent, “ and very few of my clients behave 
in the same way in their change of circum- 
stances. Some become proud and mean, an 
even try to cheat.me out of the fees on the 
money they receive through me. It is this 
sort of person that usually buys a large house 
in a distant part of the country, sets up a car- 

, and does his best to look like a swell. 

“ A blacksmith who imherited £45,000 ‘ten 
years ago took to drinking and betting, and is 
now in the workhouse. 

“ A small farmer and his wife who came 
into £18,000 placed the same on deposit in 
the local bank, and have left it there ever 
since. They live in the same humble manner 
as before, and do not seem to appreciate their 
change of circumstances. 

“ In one case the recipient of an almost fab- 
ulous fortune became mad. He had beena 
struggling man for years, had tried his hand 
at inventing, commercial traveling, journalism, 
shopkeeping, and almost every occupation, 
during which time he enjoyed capital health ; 
but good fortune killed him.”—Zondon Mail. 


The Armenian Fund 


> 


ARMSTRONG YOU DON’T KNOW, ask the prac- 
tical, responsible painter —ask anyone 
Pittaburgh. whose business it is to know —and he 


FAHNESTOCK 
axcaor "=| will tell you to use Pure White Lead and 
Cincinnati. 
soxsrame | Pure Linseed Oil. They make the best and 
jane most durable paint. To be sure of getting 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
vara P W hite Lead 
ure te Lea 
SOUTHERN } 
carruan 5S examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
For colors use the Nationa, Leap Co.'s 
expszan |“ | Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble: 
— to make or match a shade. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. | Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY ewetand of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM ; designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. i Broadway, New York. 


Thére are 21 distinct and 
separate ingredients in a 


plete 
the manner in which they should be 
combined, and the manipulation 
necessary to harmonize their varying @ 
flavors? Very few cooks,even among 
professionals, achieve an absolute 
eorrect MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 
Its production is an art among artis 
WHITE IABEL SOUPSare produced 
in 20 varieties; each absolutelyé 


correc!. ARMOUR PACKING COMPANY. 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


SAVE YOURSELF from Suffering 


or ASTHMA 


Dr. Hayes’ Constitutional Treatment will relieve the itching, stop the sneezing, 
abate the cough, control the Asthma, and give great comfort the present season, 
curing to stay cured by removing the cause. Write for particulars. 

Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Previously acknowledged $7,63% 07 
Presbyterian Chih, Mich" 23 55 

$7 ,668 62 


For a Nerve Tonic 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., says: “ I regard 
it as one of the best remedies in all cases in which 
the system requires an acid and a nerve tonic.” 


EASTERN # TEACHERS’ # AGENCY 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. ~«-_ Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 
branches. 
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The Business World 


The financial feature of interest 
The Week for the week has been the in- 

creased importation of gold. 
Something like $20,000,000 of gold either has 
arrived or has been engaged. Meanwhile, 
foreign exchange has been as low as 4.82% 
for demand sterling; this is the lowest rate 
known for several years. Inthe money market 
the rate for money on call has been very high ; 
8 per cent. has been a common rate, and on 
Monday of this week the rate rose to 12 per 
cent. Fipeeclal experts have been ready with 
elaborate explanations for this somewhat 
peculiar condition of things. The influx of 
gold has been, of course, most welcome; in 
former years it was considered quite the 
natural course for gold to come this way at 
this time of year, and the return to this move- 
ment would not formerly have needed expla- 
nation at all. It is not believed that the ex- 
change syndicate has directly brought about 
the importation. The effect on the stock market 
has been bracing, and a general rise in prices 
has followed. There were signs on Monday of 
this week that the improvement had reached 
its culmination, at least for the present. 
The bank statement for the week was less 
favorable than had beenhoped. The decrease 
in deposits was over six millions, in legal 
tenders over two and one-half millions, in 
loans over three millions; the gold importa- 
tions do not show in this statement, but will 
in that of the following week. In general 
trade the demand continues very small, and 
the amount of business low for this time of 
year. Prices of staples are generally even 
lower than before, though wheat, coal, and 
sugar show some advance. The exportation 
of wheat continues to be large. “ Bradstreet’s ” 
record of business failures shows an increase 
of fifty-four in number over that for the 
preceding week, and 130 over that for the same 
week a year ago; the total was 320. We 
speak elsewhere of the Hilton, Hughes & Co. 
failure. Another failure of special interest 
was that of the Kings County Elevated Rail- 
road of Brooklyn, which on Monday of this 
week was put into the hands of a receiver. 
Unsuccessful competition with the trolley 
lines is assumed as the cause. 


It has long been known that 
A New Industry the fiber of an Indian plant 

called the Rhea was capable 
of making splendid cloth cheaply. The difficulty 
has been to find a process of separating the 
fiber from the bark. Cloth made from this 
plant has been found wrapped about Egyptian 
mummies, and it has been in use in the Far East, 
where the element of wages for labor was unim- 
portant. The Indian Government has offered 
large prizes for a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. The honor of solving the problem has 
now, the London “ Times” says, fallen to an 
English chemist. Mr. Gomess, after many ex- 
periments, has elaborated a process which the 
Indian Government is at length able to pro- 
nounce a complete success. “ The difficulties 
which previously existed,” says the official 
memorandum lately issued by its Inspector- 
General of Forests, “in regard to the extrac- 
tion of the valuable textile fiber from the bark 
of the rhea plants have been entirely overcome 
by what is known as the Gomess process, and 
a large demand has sprung up for ribbons of 
dried bark, with every probability of its in- 
creasing to enormous proportions.” After 
referring to the operations of the Rhea Fiber- 
Treatment Company in London and its de- 
pendent associations now being established 
throughout India, Europe, and America, the 
official memorandum proceeds to indicate how 
the production of the fiber may be increased 
in practically unlimited quantities to meet the 
demand, and adds: “ These facts seem to 
point to the conclusion that we aie on the 
dawn of an industry which even promises to 
rival jute cultivation.” The Inspector-General 
then draws out a scheme for aiding the culti- 
vators by official information as to the areas 
most suitable for the growth of the plant and 
the varieties best adapted to each locality, and 
by government experiments as to the best 
modes of stripping, drying, and baling the 
bark. The subject, he insists, “becomes all 


the more important and urgent as reports 
reach us from the French colonies of consid- 


erable activity in the rhea fiber trade, and as’ 


it would not be convenient to be outstripped 
by them.” 


mae esting article by a Rus- 
sian writer in a French journal we learn that 
the agricultural industry in Russia is passing 
through a very severe crisis, owing, in the first 
place,'to the antiquated methods of farming 
still generally in use in Russia, and, secondly, 
to the very low prices obtainable for grain 
during the past few years. Strange to say, it 
is the large class of farmers which has suffered 
most, the small peasant farmers being said to 
have done very well, while their larger neigh- 
bors have been practically ruined. There has, 
in consequence, been a good deal of cutting 
of big farms into small ones, a process which 
the writer in question believes will continue, 
and that consequently wheat-growing, which 
has been so unprofitable of late years, will 
to a great extent be neglected in favor of the 
cultivation of linseed, beet, and fruit. In 
course of time, in fact, it is regarded as possi- 
ble that Russia, which at present exports from 
16,000,000 to 18,000,000 quarters of wheat per 
annum, will simply grow sufficient for her 
home consumption.” 


The London “Times” says: 
are bt “Japan, and not France or 

Belgium, would appear to be 
the land of petite culture. A couple of acres 
is considered a large tract for farming pur- 
poses. Most of the farms are smaller, and on 
a little plot a surprising variety of crops is 
cultivated—a few square feet of wheat, bar- 
ley, maize, and millet; a plot of beans, per- 
haps ten feet wide by twenty feet long; a 
similar area of potatoes and peas, and a patch 
of onions ‘about as big as a grave;’ beet-root, 
lettuce, turnips, sweet potatoes, and other 
crops occupy the rest of the area. The farmer 
examines his growing crops every morning, 
just as an engineer inspects his ashinery, and 
if anything is wrong he puts it right. If a weed 
appears in the bean-patch, he pulls it up; if a 
hill of potatoes or anything else fails, it is at 
once replanted. When he cuts down a tree, 
he always plants another. As soon as one 
crop is harvested the soil is worked over, ma- 
nured, and forthwith resown to another crop. 
It is estimated that nine-tenths of the agri- 
cultural lands of Japan are devoted to rice, 
and as this is a crop requiring much water the 
paddy-fields are banked up into terraces, one 
above the other, and divided off into small 
plots twenty-five feet or thirty feet square, 
with ridges of earth between them to prevent 
the water from flowing away when they are 
flooded. All farming lands are irrigated by a 
system that is a thousand years old. Some 
of the ditches are walled up with bamboo 
wickerwork and some with tiles and stone. 
According to official statistics, 11,400,000 men 
and 10,948,000 women—nearly half the total 
population of Japan—are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Silk and tea, the two chief exports of 
the country, are raised almost altogether by 
the work of women.” 


American Railway Cars Lo addon 
ing” says: “ After a 
very long life the 
British railway carriage, with its independent 
compartments, begins to show signs of having 
passed its meridian. As travel becomes more 
extended, and journeys grow in length, its dis- 
advantages are more generally felt. Privacy 
and exclusiveness are dearly purchased when 
accompanied by virtual imprisonment without 
food and warmth. A long journey in winter 
is a painful experience. Hence the great popu- 
larity of the American corridor trains, with 
their freedom, comfortable temperature, and 
excellent meals. At present there are but 
few of them, but they are so much appreciated 
that it is evident to the railway world that in a 
few years they must be adopted for all long- 
distance traffic, and with them the second 
class must disappear.” 
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The phenomenal sale of The Encyclopedic Dictionary has puzzled the world and reduced some of our 


TO-DAY! 


disappointed competitors to a state of jealous frenzy. The secret 
Five 


of this tremendous success may be told in two words 


| COST $750,000 | 
TO MAKE IT 


unapp hable superiority. 
times our introductory prices were advanced, and with each advance our sales doubled many times 
over. Why? Because each delighted buyer becomes a living advertisement, and by his willing 
and hearty commendation influences other orders; otherwise the $200,000 we have spent in adver- 
tising might have been wasted. But this is an age of progress, and, at any cost, The Encyclopedic 
Dictionary will be kept strictly up-to-date. We have therefore completed an entirely , | 
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NEW AND MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
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of this unrivaled self-instructor, THOROUGHLY RE- 
VISED TO JUNE 1, 1896, and printed from new plates 
never before on press. This new edition is not only a peerless 
reference work —the only one in the world that is strictly 
up-to-date—but is also a genuine triumph of art. It con- 
tains all the newest words, phrases, and definitions in use to-day : 
also, more than 700 superb new Illustrations, in seven- 
teen colors and in monotone, comprising 54 elegant single and 
double pages of engravings—the most attractive and expensive 
art work ever made for any reference book; together with other 
special new features of the utmost importance and educational 
value. These extensive improvements have added thousands 
upon thousands of dollars to an original investment of three- 
quarters of a million ; hence it is not to be expected that we 
can furnish our beautiful new edition for less than regular prices— 
S42 to S70 a set. 


[UNTIL OCTOBER 1 


Nevertheless, in accordance with our well-known and popular 
methods of introduction, we have determined to give early 
applicants one grand opportunity to secure this great practi- 
cal self-edacator at less than half price, and upon terms so 
easy as to place it, for the time being, within the reach of every- 
body. This is an opportunity not to be neglected by any ambi- 
tious mechanic, engineer, electrician, machinist, in- 
ventor, apprentice, student, farmer, merchant, pro- 
fessional man, or housewife. Until October Ist only 
this latest and greatest of all home libraries will be supplied to 
any reader of thi« paper on payment of 
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Total Cost (Cloth Style), $19.00; 
Regular Price, $42.00 


POSITIVELY THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED! 


Dictio in existence, and 
contains thousands of words not 
found in any other referenc 
book. Among these are such yery recent coinages as “ vitascope,’ 
“ Roentgen ys,”’ “ skiagraph,” “ fluoroscope,” and scores of other terms recently 
called into existence by the progress of modern science and now forming a neces- 
sary part of every scholar’s vocabulary. lit gives the history, derivation, 
spelling, pronunciation, and varied meanings of each legitimate English word, 
and present. Compared with this thoroughly up-to-date publication, even 
latest of other reference works is years behind the age. 


IT IS THE BEST 


“ aseptolin,’ faiek of it! The whole range of human knowledge condensed for your conven- 
ent use by such world-famous scientists as Huxley, 

hundred other educators of hardly less renown. A time-saver for the busy mechanic, 
engineer, electrician, or inventor; a brain-developer for the plodding student; a 
technical education for the ambitious apprentice ; an inexhaustible treasure-house 
of knowledge for eac 
found and finished scholar. 
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EXAMINE IT FOR YOURSELF BEFORE BUYING 


We earnestly desire comparison with any and all of the best reference books published. This great work easily takes the place of any half-dozen others that could be named 
It is truly a family necessity. Investigate thoroughly before you purchase. Note that our terms give you ten days : 


in which to make a thorough examination. 
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REMEMB ER issue only. An invest- 


ment aggregating nearly a million dollars demands an 
adequate return ; and we cannot afford, even for advertis- 
ing purposes, to furnish many sets of our expensive new 
edition for less than regular prices—§$42 to $70. You 
may not see this announcement again ; therefore 
act now, and make sure of this opportunity of a 
lifetime. When ordering, please mention this paper. 


This great special offer is 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234-236 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia 
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About People 


—King Menelek is said to be worth over 
$7,000,000 in gold and jewels. 

—Herr Lothair von Faber, of Nuremberg, 
who recently died, left $500,000 for the pur- 
pose of beautifying the city. 

—The oldest living English composer is. 
Charles Salaman, whose song “I Arise from 
Dreams of Thee” was published sixty years 
ago. 

oe Camille Selden, the English woman 
who helped nurse Heinrich Heine in his last 
years, and whom he called his “ mouche,” 
died recently at Orsay. 

—Edwin Lord Weeks, the American artist 
who was appointed a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor of France recently, is a Bostonian. 
He is as great a travelerasa painter. He has 
lived in Paris for twenty years. 

—A requiem in memory of Franz Liszt, 
who died ten years ago, was celebrated in the 
Catholic church at Bayreuth on July 31. 
Frau Cosima Wagner, his daughter, observed 
the anniversary by a musical soirée at the 
Villa Wahnfried. 

—Perhaps the oldest Mormon living is Elder 
Lorenzo Snow, whose full title is President 
of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-Da 
Saints. He is about eighty-three years old, 
and has been in the ministry of the Mormon 
Church for fifty years. 

—A curious example of the vicissitudes of 
fortune is that of the late Mr. Pattison, who 
recently died at Rockhampton, in Queensland. 
He was a butcher, who struck gold, became 
very rich, went into politics, was made Post- 
master-General, lost his money, and returned 
to his butcher-shop again, dying a poor man. 

—A search is to be made at the ancient 
church of St. Mary, in Gravesend, England, 
for the remains of Pocahontas (Mrs. Thomas 
Rolfe), which are supposed to lie there and 
not in the church where the tablet is to be 
erected. A movement is on foot to erect a 
monument to her at the place of her death. 

—Rainilaiarivony, the late Malagasy ex- 
Prime Minister, left 50,000 head of cattle, 
2,000 slaves, 20,000 ounces of gold dust, 
$1,000,000 in the Bank of England, $75,000 
worth of goods in his own house, a palace 
and other buildings at Antananarivo, the land 
on which the French residence-general is built 
(for which France pays $2,400 a year), three in- 
land farms, real estate at Tamatave, and half 
the profits of a gold-mine concession made to 
an English company. 

—The following story is told in the Dum- 
fries (Scotland) “Standard” of Mr. Robert 
Wallace, the Radical member for Edinburgh : 


The editor of a local paper once asked the Doctor 
—by which appellation Mr. Wallace continues to be 
addressed in the North—if he would kindly furnish 
an article on a “ light theological topic.”” The Doc- 
tor responded with one bearing the title “ The Rela- 
tions between the Presbyterian Churches and Mod- 
ern Thought.” When set up, the article made forty 


columns, and it became a puzzle to editor and 
printer how to get rid of it. They began by using it 
in pieces, and whenever the printer said to the edi- 
tor, ““ We’ve got no leader,” the reply was, “ Eh, mon, 
just sneck off about a column and a quarter o’ Wal 
lace.” Inthis way the contribution is being used, 
first working down from the beginning, then upwards 
from the end. And, as the story goes, “ they are at 
it still.” 

—Some pleasant reminiscences of the late 
Professor Newton, of Yale, are recounted by 
a writer in the Waterbury “ American :” 


He was almost wholly mathematical. He thought 
in equations and he looked in curves. At a dancing 
party once given at his house, he came in unexpect- 
edly upon the dancers, with that bland smile on his 
face which will never be forgotten by any one who 
has seen it, to show the young people the algebraic 
formulz of the curves they were executing as they 
tripped through the measures of the waltz or the 
polka, or danced the figures of the lancers. He pre- 
dicted that the time would come when a lady wish- 
ing a wall-paper would consult some such mathe- 
matical authority as himself, who would give her a 
little equation which she could take down to some 
wall-paper maker and have it worked out in an en- 
tirely novel design. 

He was taking a walk one day with the late Stuart 
Phelps (brother of “ Gates Ajar’’), and, as usual, 
branched off into an abstruse mathematical prob 
lem. Mr. Phelps paid little attention to its intrica- 
cies, which no one but a Professor Newton could 
follow; but when the Professor ended by saying, 
* Which, you see, gives us X,” politely asked, think- 
ing something was expected, “ Does it?” The Pro- 
fessor, in great consternation, said, “ Doesn’t it?” 
and like lightning ran over in his mind the calcula- 
tions of which he had been discoursing. In less 
time than it takes to tell it, he slapped Mr. Phelps 
on the back with great excitement, exclaiming: 
“ You are right, Mr. Phelps, you are right. It does 
not give us X, it gives us Y,” and immediately ob- 
tained for Mr. Phelps a mathematical tutorship. 
That gentleman probably knew less about mathe- 
matics (he was a distinguished psychologist) than 
almost any other man who ever obtained a degree at 
Yale. He used to tell this story on himself with 


great gusto. 


Feed Them Properly 


and carefully ; reduce the painfully large percentage 
of infant montanes Take no chances and make no 
experiments in_this very important matter. The 
Gail Borden le Brand Condensed Milk has 
saved thousands of little lives. 


stopped 
3? using soap, long 
ago. This one 
stopped be- 
cause — well, 
we'll have to guess why. 
Perhaps, because it gave him 
too much work todo. That's 
what everybody thinks, for 


that matter, when there’s noth- 
ing but soap at hand, and 


there’s a good deal of dirt to © 


be removed from anything. 

But this one 
stopped because 
she had found 
something bet- 
ter than soap— 
Pearline(,."scap): 
Something easi- 
er, quicker, sim- 
pler, more economical. No 
rubbing to speak of, no wear 
—easy work and money saved, 
whether it’s washing clothes 
or cleaning house. 492 


THE REASON WHY 


CURES 


DYSPEPSIA 
INDIGESTION 


Because of its triple effect—that of the 
actual solvent action of the Pepsin on all 
articles of food, the prevention of fermenta- 
tion and formation of gases by the Bis- 
muth, and the stimulant effect of the Nux 
Vomica (which is undoubtedly the best 
known tonic for nervous dyspepsia) on the 
secretion of the digestive fluids. 


Price, 25 and 50 Cents per Bottle, postpaid 


A. J. DITMAN, Chemist, 2 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK 


ATOSE 


; It is a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 

At druggists, in 2-02., %, % and 1 1b. tins. 
cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffeli ‘ 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


NEW YORK 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


YOUNG LADIES wishing to attend Brooklyn 
schools may find board and home comforts at Mrs. A. 
Amrath’s private house, 525 Lafayette Ave. Motherly 
care and training given to younger ren. German 
taught if desired. Refers to Rev. John W. Chadwick. 


COMPANTON.—An educated and refined lady, of 
middle age desires a_position as companion. Noo prec 
tion to traveling. ighest references. Ad iss 
E. M., 104 Prospect Street, Binghamton, 


YALE UNIVERSITY.—For rent near Yale Uni- 
versity, several first-class houses ; two of them furnished. 
Also smaller rents in half-house and ts. Address 
JOHN T. SLOAN, New Haven, Conn. 


REFINED LADY desires a matron’s position by 
Oct. 1, or would act as managing housekeeper where help 
is kept; good references. Address * C. Y.,” care Nicker- 
son & Co., 31 Broadway, New York City. 


A PLEASANT VILLAGE HOME and satisfac- 
tory instruction for two or three children in the family of 
a retired cler an. Best of references given. ress 
P. O. Box 21, eebreck, Conn. 


A LADY, educated and refined, living in healthful 
location in the South, would like four or six young ladi 
in her family for study of modern languages and music; 
exceptional references. No. 1,802, care 
of The Outlook. 


| 
| (Pepsin, Bismuth, Nux Vomica) 
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| 
Paleand Thin gam 
an 
people get vigorous 
and increase in weight 
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A TIMELY BOOK 


AN ESSAY ON THE 
PRESENT DISTRIBUTION 
OF WEALTH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By CHARLEs B. Spaur, Ph.D., Associate 
Editor of Zhe Outlook. 12mo, 184 
pp. Appendices, Index. (Vol. XII. 
in Crowell’s Library of Economics 
and Politics.) $1.50. 

Dr. Spahr's book is concise and logical; it 
appeals to the reason and deserves to be read 


by all thoughtful men. It cannot fail to havea 
powerful influence on the thought of the time. 


RECENT BOOKS ON PUBLIC TOPICS. 


ELY (R.T.). Problems of To-Day . . $1.50 

Taxation in American States and Cities. $1.75 
HOWE (P.C.). Taxation and Taxes in the 

United States Under the Internal Reve- 

nue System . - $1.75 
KINLEY (DAVID). Independent Treasury 

System of the United States. - $1.50 
SALTER (WM. M.). Anarchy or Govern- 

ment ? - $0.75 
SCOTT (W.A.). Repudiation of State Debts 

in the United States $1.50 
WEYL (W. BE.) AND OTHERS. Equitable 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 
the fublishers, 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co. 
New York and Boston 


THE 
PLYMOUTH 
HYMNAL 


EDITED BY 


LYMAN ABBOTT 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 


Herbert Vaughan Abbott and Charles H. Morse 


Read what the Pastor of the Oldest 
Church in Maine says: 

The oldest church in this commonwealth 
welcomes to its service this modern contribu- 
tion to sacred song, and is pleased to find the 
essential faith of the fathers voiced in the 
noblest tunes and uttered in the choicest hymns 
of yesterday and to-day. The editor has ad- 
mirabl succeeded in bringing “things new 
and old” out of the lyric treasures of the 
Church universal. M. J. ALLEN, 

Minister of the First Parish, York, Me. 


Specimen pages of The Plymouth Hymnal con- 
taining hymns and tunes will be gladly sent to any 
one on application. A returnable copy will be sent 

E to any pastor, teacher, choirmaster, or mem- 
ber of Music Committee, with a view to introduction. 


THE OUTLOOK ANY, » 
13 Astor Place, 


wards pet 10 Mus. Ed., $75 
Hyman $ per 
Christian Endeavor 30 100. 
BIGLOW & 


TH 
7o East Sh New York. is Ave., Chicago. 


Instruction by mail adapted to every 
u one. Method approved. 
Tuiti spare time "3 
uition moder- > 
Stadents & graduates” 
inevery State and in for a. 
eign countries, Six y’rs 4. 
of success. Handsome 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Osdent and best known in U.S 
Established 185 


3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
(Combining city and country life), New York 
City. Besides the day school thirty-five boarding pupils 
are received, in two separate buildings, wader seven 
resident teachers, securing the most complete home life. 
Fire-proof school house, armory, gymnasium, ten-acre 
playground—the Berkeley Oval—Oval Cottage, Manual 
Training, and Military Drill fully presented in the regis- 
ter for "%. 250 boys have been prepared for the leading 
colleges. JOHN S. WHITE, LL.D.. Head Master. 


LAW SCHOOL § 85") of Instruction 


LL.B. in two years, Graduate course, one pe pene. High 
s. Largest Law School east of Michigan. Send 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


NEW YORK way, New} “Dwight Method” 


stan 
for catalogue. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS 


REOPSS OCTOBER Isr. 
35 Madison Avenue, New York. 


RS. ELLIMAN’S AND 
ELEMENTARY CLASS opens Oct. Ist. 
Training-class for One year’s course. 
Practice, work. Class limited. 17% Broadway, N. Y. City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
S8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL 


New York City, 55 West 47th St. Mrs. Saran H. 
EMERSON, Principal. mary and Advanced Classes. 
Preparation for all Collenes.” A few boarding scholars 
taken. Reopens Sept. 30, 1896. 


The Misses Graham 


BOARDING AND Day ScHoot For Girts(established 1816). 
New location. 176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 
NEW YORK 


ASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Certif- 
cate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
EpITH GREGORY, Evizanetu P. Gerry Princip: als. 

Resident pupils. 2034 Fifth Avenue, New York 


School of Social Economics 


UNION o_o NEW YORK CITY 


Reopens Sept. 21. for business, 

regents’ A. HB leges, and professional schoo 

Both sexes. Endowed annual fee . For circulars 
E GUNTON, President. 


address 


IVIRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West %th 
Street, Nev York City. Thorough lish from Kin- 
dergarten through College Preparatory. iss Catherine 
Aiken’s Method of Attention in Mind Train- 
ing a special feature: also conversational French and 
German. Home and Chaperonage for special students. 


New | Mornincsipe HercutTs 

Teachers 120TH West.—Department of 
College alg ning and Art Edu 

cation aims to prepare specialists in the 

several branches of manual training and ol ost  pupcaen. 

goth for teaching in schools of elementary and of secon- 

“a7 grades, respectively, j and for the work of supervision 

organization for circular of information and 
Bulletin. Watter L. Hervey, President. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York 
a next term will begin Wednesday, September 23, 


The Faculty will goon in the President’s room at 9:30 
A.M., receiving apps lications for admission. 
Rooms will wn at 2 P.M. 
The opening address will be delivered by 
PRESIDENT HASTINGS 
in the Adams Chapel, Thursday Bap 24th, at 4 P.M. 
E.M KINGSLEY, Secy. 


Sixty-second year begins 
Oct. 1, 18996. Confers LL. B.. 


University 
Law School 


Tuition, $100. No incr 
dental fee. Address for catalogue, REGISTRAR, 
University, Washington Square, East, or Professor 
I. F. RUSSELL, 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


160-162 West 74th Street, New York 
THE VELTIN SCHOOL 


Réopen> for. isis. Collegé Prepe- 


New York City 


Misses Whitfield and Bliss Besrdins 


gs for Girls, 41 West 124th Street, Mount Morris 
New York City. Reopens October Ist 


California 


F all 


school pre = for all institutions connected with 
College. 


Canada 
ONTAR IO LADIES COLLEGE 


Whitby, Ontario.—Pronounced by Minister of Edu- 

cation “ the best equipped college for women in Canada.” 

electric lighting, new Apply tor Calen- 


rto 


Connecticut 
Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


A strong life in school and out, full of normal activities 
healthy conditions. A clean moral atmosphere, a 
loyalty, a! high pespege—Sa8 of help for your boy’s man- 


me life $500. 22d A 
book full of suggestion» FREDERICK S CURTIS. 


The Housatonic Valley Institute “@x0” 


Among the Berkshire Hills of Northwestern a 
Home School for boys. ame Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Courses. eenth year. 

H. B. MacFarland, S.B., L W. Arnold, A.B., Principals. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

7ist year of Academy, 17th of Home. Preparation for 

College or Business. Absolutely ~ [— and 

nuine home, with refined ndings. Granesium. 
required. T, 


HARTFORD 63d Year Opens Oct. 7, 1396. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Unexcelled Advantages SEM INARYV 


for College Graduates. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


714 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Home School for Young Girls 
and college preparatory courses. JULIA B. BURBANK 


Woodside Seminary 


van s for culture and stud Exp rienced teachers. 
Mis SARA | SMITH. Principal, Hartford. Conn. 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
Prepares for the best gota and scientific schools. 
The next year will penn Se Bt. 16, 
AR . COY, Head Master. 


The Taconic School for Girls 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Opens Sept. 30. Admission to college by certificate. 
Miss ELIZA HARDY LORD, Principal. 


YME, CONN.—Home School for Little Boys. Care 
ful training and watchful oversight in Rout the 
healthful country home. Entire ch Soy 
year if desired. Address Miss A. N. 


Mrs. and Miss Cady’s 
School for Girls 


56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Circulars sent on application. 


Yale Divinity School 


Term Opens Sept. 24 
School offers many University advantages. For 


catalogues o or informatio 
f. GEO. B STEVENS. New Haven, Conn. 


RIVATE TUITION AND HOME. PREP- 

President Patton of Princeton, President of of 
Rev. J. C. Wycxorr, A. M., 65 Grove St., New 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


ory courses. 
atpention to morals and 
. gymnasium. 


buildings steam heat 


or, other 


its in this department see 


OMONA COLLEGE, Ciapement, 
College courses leading to degrees o 
Degrees recognized by University of or 
iles 
tory 
the 
t. 
catalogue free. 
Sprague Correspondence 
om School of Law, ats 
Telephove Buliding, Mick. 
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Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


THOROUGH EDUCATION 
IN A COUNTRY HOME 


HEReOLe. CONN.— $600. Ame ong the Berkshires, 
pleasant, accessible home for 6 boys, to be o Sept. 
B, » by Mr. Henr i: Dickinson (Am erst) and Mrs. Dick- 
orfo Libra e nasium. 
life and hard in ~ but skillfull 
anddirected. A hearty interest in every boy. orou 
mgs ae oe for any college. Mr. Dickinson will be glad 
ve references and answer inquiries. Address lowe 
Norfolk, Conn. 


NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Term be ning poctunes at 4 P.M. 
EORGE HARRIS, President o 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
ABBOT ACADETITY for Young Ladies 
Begins its 68th September 17th, offering en qaiarepe 


portunities. Three Seminary Courses of study 
Co exe-htting Course, Address 
s LAURA S. WATSON. Principal. 


“Whatwedo Betts Academy, 


Home life and the pedinddead ae are 
m™ the keynotes at this school. Each 
@6boy is taught Aow to study—how to 

» think and reason for himself, and is 
trained in observation and research. 

tion for any Technical 

School or University, and a liberal, 

practical training to those not in- 

ew building, modern conven- 

iences. Large, »eautiful grounds 

_ adapted for athletics and out-door 

sports of all seasons. Illustrated catalogue on applica- 

tion, Personal a preferred. One hour from 


New York.) Wa. J. Berrs, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
MISS LOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss Low and Miss Heyvwoop, Principals. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE Windser. 


A Home Schoo! for Girls of allages. Refers to + og Board 
of Examiners of five colleges as to the thoroughness of 
its instruction, and to its patrons for Ge cans ot the health 
and morals of its pupils. $00, For cir- 
culars address Miss J.S TLE AMS, Prin. 


District of Columbia 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies.—pais an 


from Washington, D. C., by electric French the 
nguage of the ae Reopens October 1, Add 
Mie Bouligny, P. O. Station E, Wastieeton. D. 


Washington, D. C, (Cor. M and Eleventh Sts., N.W.) 


Mount Vernon Seminary 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for irls. Opens Se thirtiet 
rs. ELIZABET . SOM ERS, Principal. 


France 


FRENCH LADY, Professor at the Lycée Racine, 

ris, would receive in her family young ladies 

wishing private instruction, or the opportunity of studying 

at the Lycée. Address Mlle. GO TAULT. 24 Rue de 
la Chaise. Paris. 


Germany 


GERMANY, BERLIN Kleiststrasse, 26. 


ulein Lange’s 

school for young offers the best est, opportunities in 

nguages, music, literature, ome culture. 

Al course. and healthful location. 
Students enter any time. Best American references. 


Illinois 


Rockford College for Women 


Fall Term Opens Wed., Sept. 16, 1896 


and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
spectally organized departments of Music andl 
Wel equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasium. 
nses. talogues address 
A., Pres’t, Rockford, Illinois. Lock Box 9. 


Maryland 


1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


RAN DOLPH-HARRISON 


Boarding and Day, and Finishing 

moo, Resident native French German Teachers. 
oy advantages also in Music, = and Gymnastics. 

Jane RANDOLPH HarRRIsON RANDALL, Principal. 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, St. George’s, Md.—In the 
highlands, 15 miles from Baltimore. 2ist year. A — 
home school for boys. Individual instruction. ima 

academic, business courses. Extensive athletic rhc’ 
new buildings, modern conveniences. J.C. KIngaR,A.M. 


Massachusetts 


Mount Doma Home School for Girls 


Prepares for college. Send for circular. 
Rev. E. C’- WINSLOW, A.M., Amherst, Mass. 


AK GROVE SCHOOL r OR GIRLS, 
73d, 1896. 


B.; 


Amherst 


In the heart of Boston, accessible to musi- 
cal events of every nature, with compre- 
hensive courses in music, elocution and mod- 
ern angnegs, s, under the best masters that 
money can bring together, with a large, com- 
modious and sutladble building—is it any 
wonderthat the 


New England: 


Conservatory music 


has become the most famous of its kind in 
America? Send for prospectus to Frank 
W. Hale, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


STUDY 


Journalism 
> AT HOME. 


Reporting, Editing, all 
branches of newspaper 
and literary work taught. 
Students everywhere. Takes 


B y M Al L. only your spare time. Practi- 
cal 


l work from the start. Im- 
proved methods. Best results. Catalogue FREE. 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 
Jo. 17 Telephone Buildin, Detroit, Mich. 


New Hampshire 


The 


. The 114th year begins September 16th, 189%, Ei 
larships awarded to students of high standing. 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement address 
HARLAN P. EN, cipal, Exeter, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. Gite, Presipent 


New Jersey 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Bordentown, N. J. 

Prepares for Colleges and Government Academies. 

Music; = Training; Government, a combination 


of parental an military... No compromise on tobacco, 
or LANDON, A.M., Prin. 
Coma’ 


Bordentown (N. J.) Female College 


For young ladies and girls. Languages, art, and music. 


Boston University Law School 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


18 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Miss Frances Emerson’s 


School for Girls 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 


Ideal ho ome school. Send for catalogue. 
BRIDGETON, NEW 
EY.— Home and 


IVY HAL EY. — Home and 


for Ladies. to Smith, 
lish 184. Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXxweELL, Princ 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE ee 


27th year begins Sept. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any College, Teaching, or Business. Fren German, 
Art, Music, Gymnasium. Competent Physical oe 
Spacious campus and athletic a, re 

perfect. H. RASK ~ — 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Best preparation for college. a, urses not leading 
college. mforts of home. ARTHUR GILM 
is the Director, Cambridge, — 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
A thorough edustion wit with m geod home influence. 


Principals. 


Miss Ipa F. 
iss CAROLINE R. CLARK, 


LOWELL, ROGERS HALL 


A Home School for Girls and Young Women. Certificate 
admits to Smith and Wellesley. Reopens October first. 
Terms, $750. References: Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Mrs. Frederic T. Greenhalge. For further particulars 
address Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 


MONTVALE, MASS. 


Ashley Hall Home School 


for Young Ladies. Ten miles from Boston. Music, 
Art, and Languages. Thorough p gee for College. 
Miss WH MORE, Dieciva Montvale, Mass. 


ATTRACTIVE LIFE CALLING 


An unequaled opportunity for some of our best men 

and women in the “ new profession ”—lay Sunday.echool 
and Missionary work. The Schoul for Christian Workers, 
Springfield, Mass., should enter 100 leaders Sept. oth in 
order to begin to fill t e demand. New: Ladies’ Home. 
recognized peaches missionary instructor, decision by 
trustees to place Institution on highest educational basis 
and secure as a among college and semi- 
nary presi . Arouse your friends and send for catalog. 


Windsor Hall School 


prepares girls for Radcliffe ond other colleges. Studies 
in other vom rtable home. Ten miles 
from Boston. Dr. CH RES H. CLARK, Principal, 


WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥zcester 


orough pre c—— Colle Interm Aca- 
sane and Sve Courses. Send for’ r 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester The Academic City”), year. 

Best tion for = pofeseions usiness 
selection 2 and super- 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York) 


Dwight School for Girls 


New, pleasant home; finest educational advantages. 
College preparation. Miss Cre1GHTon. Miss FARRAR. 


MISS GERRISH’S School for Girls 


Englewood, New Jersey 
Collegiate and special courses of study. 


FREEHOLD, JERSEY 


Ladies 


uate tudies tory or catalogue a 
o the Misses Principals. 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE Pigntstown, 


LA Coll 
Teaching, Business, in German, F ollege, 
Art. Both sexes. Sty Opens bth. 

Address Rev. JOSEPH PERRY, Ph.D.., Prin. 


Lakewood Heights School 


AND 
Pre fo olle e, Scientific ph $600. 
for Col REY. A.M.. Principal. 


KEWOOD, N. J. 


Glenwood Collegiate Institute 


MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY 

A thorough preparato school. Co-educational. Mod- 
erate price. Classical ientific, and Special Courses. 
seegeuntes this year enter Columbia, Rutgers, and Vassar 
Colleges. One of its graduates is th 
date for Vice-President of the U. S. 
is one of the chief objects of the system of education in 
this institution. Address the Principal. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls, 

Morristown, New Jersey, will re 23. 

Certificate adinits to Smith. Wellesley Baltimere 
Colleges. Music and Art. ‘Resident native French and 
German te rs. Nearness to New York affords spe- 
cial tages. Boarding pupils, $700. 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. Academic and College 


The’ s September 16. References: Gov. Griggs, 
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A Family Paper 


New Jersey 


[Miss Townsend’s School for 


Academic and | preparatory dep 
cial courses. Sept — 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 
and German Boarding and Da School 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for circulars 


Mountain Station, Orange, Few Jersey 


Mrs. Dorr’s School for Girls 


Healthful location. Home comforts. Music. Art. All De- 
partments. College preparation. Advantages of NewYork. 


SUMMIT, N. J. Near New York 


The Kent Place School for Girls 


Principal, Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, late of Wellesley 
‘Modern methods, College preparation. Home 


New York 


AUBURN 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


ESTABLISHED 1820 
Next term begins Wednesday, September 
16, 1896. Opening address by Professor 
Willis J. Beecher, D.D. For information write 
to HENRY M. Booru, President, Auburn, N.Y. 


NAZARETH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
UNDER THE CHARG E OF THE SISTERS OF 
OSEPH OF NAZARETH (EPISCOPAL) 
Industrial training for aa of good character to render 
them self-supporting. 
Terms, $150a year. No vacations. 


HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY, 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. 46th year opens September 
2th. College preparation. Terms, For circulars 
LARA OLTON, ISABEL UBBARD, : 
KATHARINE S. WoonwarD, { Principals 


CAYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Aurora, N. Y.—A live military school ; strict discipline 
per year. Col. VASAE. STOLBRAND, Superintendent. 


The Lady Jane Grey School 


Binghamton, N. School for Girls. Ad- 
dress Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


A Classical Seminary of high grade for poxs and 
Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson tied 
Valley. A record of forty-two years of uninterrupted 
successful educational work. Conservatory of Music, 
rt, and 43d Sept. M., Peis For 
logues address Re ACK, A. 
Ulnverach. 


CANANDAIGUA, 


Granger Place School for Girls 


A Collegiate Course of Study. Diplomas given. Pre- 
geratory course admits to leading colleges by certificate. 
l attention given to the culture of girls who are not 
expecting to enter college, but desire a thorough and 
practical education. 


Riverview Academy 


61st year. Gives Boys a thorough preparation for 
College, for Business Life, and for Govt. schools. 
Riverview students are found in all colleges and sci- 
entific schools. Zhe /nstructors, nine of whom are 
resident, are men of experience in their departments. 
United States officer detailed at Riverview by Secre- 
of War. Zhe Buildings of the school are beauti- 
fully situated on high ground overlooking the Hudson. 
Careful attention has been given to drainage, lighting, 
and ventilation. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


J B. BISBEE, A.M. 


New York 


New York 


MISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. ¥. Opens Sept. 23d, 1996, 
An exceptional school with the most desirable school 
features 2° miles from New York. Retere to Charles 
diey oat. &c. Apply to the Principa 
Miss May F. Bennett. Miss Ross. 


CASCABELLA SCHOOL 
ITHACA, N. ¥. 
Leading fitting school for 
Cornell. Tuitionand home, 
$650. New $30,000 residence. 
l believe the CGascadilla 
School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in the coun, 
try.”—J.G.SC HURMAN,Pres- 
Cascadilla School Resi- Of Cornell University. Ad- 

dence dress 


C.V.PARSELL, A. M.,Prin. 


Kindergarten Training School 
with Practice School 


Two R s Oct. Ist at 305 East 4ist 
Rochelle Park. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Peekskill Military a 


Peekskill, N. ¥—<63d Send for illustrated cata 
LOUIS H. ORLEM 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Next term begins bom bee deem 1896. 
Apply t to WM 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Academie and C Cole advantages 
and Certifica admits and 


Vassar 
ellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Y Ladies Col re tion. 
MULL WELLS BUCK NY 


Rockland Institute 


Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Through tor’ school for Young Men and Boys 
near ts for college or business. A safe Home 
with careful training — 4 discipline. Superb. healthful 
location overlooking the Hudson. The - school wi 
free saddie-horses and ponies for dril! recreation. 


Moderate rates. II). Catalogue of 
Cant. J. WILSON, A.M.., Prin. 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY 


CARMEL, N. Y. 


3ist year begins Sept. 24th. New nasium and 
music “ An excellent educational institution.” — 
Chauncey M. Depe ‘A delightful home school.”— 
Margaret “Tilustrated catalo ogue 
JAMES M. YEAG R. D.D., Pres. 


New York Military Academy 


CORNW ALL-ON-HUDSON 


For boarding cadets only. Distinctively military 
in organization and discipline. Located on the 
Hudson River four miles from West Point, in a 
region famous for its beauty and healthfulness. 
For catalogue address 

S. C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For young women and girls. A choice of six courses or 
special studies. 39th year Sept. 22d, 1896. $350. Illustrated 
catalogue. JOS. E. KING, Pres., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For Young Women 
Forty-second year begins Sept. 23d. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres 


Send for year-book giving details of courses pts 
FRANKLIN B. Down, Asst Prin. 


SETAUKET SEMINARY 


Setauke —7 Island, New York.—Fourth year 
will begin 1996. Terms, $225. Address Principal. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 
A hi ade schoo! for boys. ys. fee foie oe ane for 


business. olumes. 
Mapare, L. HARLES F. A.M.. ArTuur T. 
Emory, A. Si ing-on-Hudson. 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 25 miles from N. Y. 
City. 4lst year as beging in September. Summer term. 
FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


for all Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 23. 


Oberlin Theological Seminary “year 


Sept. 23d, with special adves in the Coll nd the 
Conservatory of Music BOSWOR TH. Sec. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Baldwin’s Schoo 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss Batpwtn, Prin. Within five years more 

than fifty een have entered ae Mawr College from 

this schoo rtificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wel- 

lesley. Dipioma given in both General and College- Pre- 

paratory, Courses. Fine fire-proof stone building. 25 arres 
l gro For circular address the Secretary. 


ST. LUKE’S 


Bustleton, near Philadelphia, Penna. 


A school of the pighest class in an exceptionally health- 
ful location. St. Luke's boys now in Harvard, Princeton 
“ety. of Pa., Yale. Trinity, West Point, Mass. Inst. of 

ech., {llustrated catalogue. 

AS. H. STROUT, F. E. MOULTON. 


NAZARETH HALL NAZARETH 


(Moravian) Military Founded 75. 
pares for business or colle odern Loumnenens j home 
gre; Ithful location. orm onene 
or circularsaddress Rev. C. C 


ANIUS, 


s Sept. 30. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
iam Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals SYLVIA 
} EASTMAN, Ogontz School P 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 
1325 N. Broad St., _—, College preparatory. 


Languages, Art, Music 26th 
address REBECCA JUDEINS, Principal. 


LLEGE PREPARATORY AND PRIMARY 
classes ; boarding and day school; both sexes; com- 
bined advantages of class work and individual i instruction ; 
earnest young people here excellent opportunity to 
make up lost time. The work is thorough and practical, 
and the moral tone high. A spirit of earnest enguness 
ae a "phe pride in each other’s success pervades the 
he best evidence of the value of the school is to 
+8; in the good opinion of its neighbors, patrons 
and pupils. Boarding pupils, $325 a year. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal 
SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


Newport, R. [. 
M*. JOHN B. DIMAN (A.M. Harvard) will open 
small boarding-school for boys } in Newport, R. I., 
1, 1896. for any co ollege or scientific school. 
and references ad x 4%, Newport,R.I. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 17%. mucoliont home. Students from 18 
rough work in English, 


HOME INSTITUTE School for 


Cc and Art. A 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 
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